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THE  COMMERCIAL  WEST. 


SUCCESS  AND  PROSPERITY  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


A HALF  century  since,  the  plains  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  of  the  Santa  Clara,  the 
Santa  Ana  and  the  San  Gabriel  valleys  were  the  habitation  of  roving  herds  of  cattle  and  of 
the  vaqueros  required  to  look  after  them;  some  time  in  the  future  they  will  contain  a human 
population  as  dense  as  now  teems  upon  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  or  the  Yangtsekiang.  Each  year 
of  this  period,  however  long  it  may  be,  will  witness  some  definite  step  accomplished  in  the  transition. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  discern,  much  less  to  properly  estimate,  the  steps  of  progress  at  the 
moment  when  they  are  taken.  The  tracks  of  the  columns  of  civilization  are  very  devious,  often 
doubling  upon  themselves,  and  those  with  a column  may  hardly  know  whether  for  the  time  they 
are  going  forward  or  backward ; we  need  the  perspective  which  only  time  and  distance  can  give. 
Peoples,  like  individuals,  do  many  things  which  in  the  light  of  better  knowledge  they  would  not 
have  done,  and  California  has  not  been  an  exception  to  this  axiom.  But  it  is  necessary  to  know 
not  only  what  to  do  but  what  to  avoid ; and  with  man’s  powers  limited  as  they  are,  experience  is 
often  the  only  safe  guide,  and  the  errors  and  consequent  doubling  on  our  tracks  the  necessary 
incidents  of  the  onward  march. 

From  the  pastoral  age  California  became  a great  wheat  growing  State,  in  which,  however,  the 
elements  of  a real  boom  were  lacking,  in  that  under  existing  conditions  profitable  wheat-growing 
was  hardly  possible  for  small  farmers  working  on  a limited  scale  and  with  little  money.  It  is 
essential  to  the  creation  of  a boom  that  the  multitude  he  led  to  imagine  that  they  can  make  bricks 
without  straw.  But  even  as  it  was,  the  stimulus  was  sufficient  to  assure  a reaction,  and  only  two 
years  since  the  press  and  the  public  of  California  were  bewailing  the  decadence  of  wheat-growing 
as  of  an  industry  forever  lost  and  very  hard  to  replace.  And  yet  already  we  are  once  more  expend- 
ing our  principal  agricultural  energy  in  the  production  of  wheat.  From  the  concentration  on 
grain  growing  we  passed,  a few  years  since,  to  a concentration  upon  fruit  growing.  This  industry 
having  all  the  necessary  elements  for  a boom,  we  had  one  of  magnificent  proportions.  Just  now 
we  are  suffering  from  the  reaction,  and  in  a few  years  more  shall  be  going  forward  again,  but  upon 
more  solid  ground. 

The  W heat  Indhstky.^ — ^Our  principal  agricultural  interest  during  the  past  year  has  centered 
about  wheat.  Stimulated  by  the  rise  in  price,  which  began  in  1895,  after  most  of  the  product  had 
passed  from  growers’  hands,  great  efforts  were  made  in  1896  to  sow  as  much  wheat  as  possible. 

Europe,  which  is  the  world’s  great  market  for  surplus  wheat,  is  itself  by  far  the  greatest  producer 
of  wheat,  which  is  natural,  since  there  are  the  dense  wheat  consuming  populations.  Large,  how- 
ever, as  is  its  output,  it  does  not  produce  what  it  consumes,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  being  fixed 
as  consumers  of  wheat,  the  current  prices  are  largely  fixed  by  the  rates  at  which  wheat  can  be  laid 
down  from  countries  producing  a surplus.  The  world’s  price  is  fixed  by  the  world’s  supply  in  con- 
nection with  attending  conditions,  and  each  consuming  and  producing  country  is  a factor  in  pro- 
ducing the  result;  but  in  the  final  estimates  after  the  harvest  of  each  year,  by  which  opening  prices 
are  fixed  for  all  crops,  the  factors  most  considered  are  the  sources  of  supply  for  export,  which  there- 
fore seem  to  cause  such  countries  to  have  the  greater  relative  power  in  determining  prices. 

The  regular  diminution  of  exports  from  the  United  States  is  also  noticeable  as  indicating  the 
growing  ability  of  our  own  population  to  consume  our  wheat.  Argentina,  and  also  Uruguay, 
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increased  j>roduction  and  exportation  very  rapidly  until  1894,  since  which  time  exports  have  fallen 
off,  and  for  the  past  year  these  countries  have  hardly  been  a factor  in  the  world’s  markets.  Cal- 
ifornia has  not,  either  in  acreage  or  in  production  per  acre,  equaled  of  late  years  the  bonanza  crops 
of  the  eighties,  but  the  figures  show  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  real  struggle  for  the  wheat 
market  which  commenced  with  this  decade  she  is  more  than  holding  her  own.  Confidence  and 
hopefulness,  based  upon  a better  popular  knowledge  of  world-wide  conditions  affecting  the  wheat 
crop  than  we  have  ever  before  had,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  general  despondency  of  two  years 
ago.  The  wheat  crop  of  the  State  has  again  come  to  be,  and  to  be  relied  on  for  the  future  as,  a 
source  of  State  and  individual  wealth. 

Our  Barlkv  Crop. — Next  to  wheat  barley  is  our  most  important  grain  crop.  Neither  corn 
nor  oats  can  be  grown  to  advantage  in  all  ]>arts  of  the  State,  while  the  climate  is  specially  adapted 
to  barley,  which  is,  therefore,  our  principal  feed  grain.  As  compared  with  corn,  its  feeding  value 
is  better  for  some  purposes  and  not  so  good  for  others.  It  has  about  two  per  cent,  more  of  proteids 
and  three  per  cent,  less  of  fat.  Corn  might,  therefore,  be  considered  more  desirable  as  a stock  feed 
in  a country  of  very  cold  winters,  and  is,  doubtless  the  cheapest  grain  from  which  to  produce  the  fat 
lard  hog,  while  barley  is  the  better  feed  for  growing  animals,  especially  in  a warm  climate,  and  as  a 
food  for  swine  is  better  adapted  to  produce  the  comparatively  lean  bacon  hog  which  commands  the 
highest  price  in  the  market. 

Another  very  important  use  of  barley  is  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  of  which  it  is  the  base,  as 
being  better  adapted  to  the  production  of  fermented  liquor  than  any  other  grain.  The  demand  for 
barley  for  this  purpose  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  at  least  in  this  country,  not  only  positively,  but 
relatively  in  comparison  with  wine,  with  which  it  is  a competitor  for  the  trade  in  light  stimulating 
beverages.  In  the  selection  of  barley  for  malting  the  following  are  the  main  things  to  be  con- 
sidered : First,  weight.  Upon  this  depends  the  “ body  ” or  strength  of  the  malt,  and  the  standard 
weight  of  malting  barley  is  forty-six  and  one-half  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Heavy  barley  indicates  a 
thin  skin  and  consequently  little  waste,  and  uniform  development,  insuring  not  only  that  all  grains 
shall  sprout  in  the  steep,  but  also  all  sprout  at  the  same  time,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  order 
that  the  entire  body  of  the  mash  may  l)e  ready  for  the  dry  kiln  at  the  same  time.  Second,  flavor. 
The  taste  of  malt  is  injuriously  affected  by  the  introduction  into  the  mash  of  foul  seeds  of  any  kind, 
of  broken  grains  which  decay  instead  of  germinating,  or  of  imperfect  grains  of  barley,  which  act  in 
the  same  way.  It  also  may  be  true  that  the  flavor  of  barleys  otherwise  equal  may  vary  according  to 
the  differing  soils  or  climates  which  produced  them;  in  other  words,  that  there  are  inherent  differ- 
ences in  the  flavor  of  the  barley  itself,  without  reference  to  the  preventible  or  removable  causes  of 
injury.  Third,  color.  People  in  buying  beer,  as  well  as  dress  goods  or  dried  fruits,  are  largely 
influenced  by  its  attractiveness  to  the  eye,  and  while  the  color  imparted  can  be  largely  controlled  in 
tbe  malting,  it  is  con.sidered  desirable  that  the  color  which  the  barley  used  tends  to  impart  shall  be 
that  which  is  most  attractive  and  which  requires  the  least  attention  in  the  mash  or  the  dry  kiln. 
For  that  reason  that  which  is  known  in  the  trade  as  a “ bright  ” color  is  strongly  insisted  upon  in 
barley  offered  for  malting. 

In  all  these  respects  California  barley  has  won  its  way  to  recognition  as  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  barley  is  the  grain  requiring  least  time  for  maturity,  and  is  therefore  much  grown  in  countries 
of  short  summers  like  the  north  of  Europe,  from  which  has  thus  far  come  our  strongest  competition 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  ; but  these  countries  are  almost  invariably  rainy  countries,  with  much 
cold,  wet  soil,  which  barley  above  all  grains  abhors,  and  the  barley  from  such  districts  can  never 
compete  in  quality  with  that  grown  in  rainless  summers  on  the  rich,  deep  uplands  of  California. 
It  may  be  that  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  may  some  time  beat  even  us  in  producing  malting  barley. 

Corn  and  Oats. — As  already  stated,  California  does  not  claim  a position  as  an  important  pro- 
ducer either  of  corn  or  of  oats,  and  ‘especially  of  the  latter,  for  which,  away  from  the  northern 
coast,  our  dry  summer  climate  is  especially  unfitted.  As  to  corn,  our  yield  per  acre  is  very  respect- 
able and  indicates  that  should  it  ever  be  deemed  desirable  our  product  could  he  indefinitely 
increased,  in  spite  of  our  lack  of  the  sweltering  summer  nights,  which  have  been  supposed  essential 
to  the  success  of  this  crop. 

VVoui,.  After  1800  our  production  of  wool  increased  by  great  leaps  until  in  iMTCi  om-  out|)ut 
w IS  50,oj0,970  pjim  Is  which  was  oar  largest  crop.  Since  that  year  there  has  been  a more  gradual. 
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but  very  steady,  decrease.  The  causes  which  induced  this  falling  off  were  at  first  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  industries,  which  occupied  the -best  grazing  lands,  and  the  free  wool  of  the 
tariff  of  1894  seemed  about  to  put  almost  an  end  to  the  industry  here.  The  new  fiscal  policy  upon 
which  we  are  now  entering,  however,  has  changed  all  this  and  our  fiockmasters  have  once  more 
taken  heart  and  are  improving  and  increasing  their  fio.cks.  The  fiocks  are  in  good  condition,  the 
low  prices  of  the  last  few  years  having  sent  the  least  profitable  to  the  block  in  great  numbers,  and 
for  none  of  our  industries  do  the  prospects  for  the  future  seem  brighter. 

Hops. — Eight  or  ten  years  ago  hops  were  considered,  perhaps,  the  most  profitable  of  our  minor 
agricultural  industries.  Our  climate  is  especially  adapted  to  the  maturing  of  hops,  which  in  this 
State  are  invariably  bright  and  lively.  There  was  comparatively  little  trouble  from  pests,  the 
prices  were  good  and  the  hop-planters  got  rich.  Only  the  very  best  soils  are  adapted  to  this  crop, 
but  of  these  we  fortunately  have  an  abundance.  The  business,  however,  is  one  which  can  be  easily 
overdone,  and  with  the  effective  aid  of  our  brethren  in  Oregon  and  Washington  we  proceeded  to 
overdo  it.  In  1894  our  output  was  12,395,000  pounds,  which,  with  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
product  and  good  hop  crops  throughout  the  world,  entirely  overstocked  the  market,  and  hops  were 
almost  unsalable.  Even  the  very  best  would  hardly  bring  cost  of  production,  and  medium  and 
inferior  grades  left  growers’  hands  at  from  four  to  seven  cents  a pound.  All  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness recognized  that  the  industry  was  overdone,  and  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a uniform  reduc- 
tion, to  be  brought  about  by  each  grower  leaving  a portion  of  his  yards  uncultivated.  Such 
attempts  usually  result  in  everybody  favoring  the  plan,  and  each  one  thereafter  producing  all  he 
can  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  raise.  Possibly  in  this  case  the  attempt  did  not  proceed  far 
enough  to  secure  this  result,  but  what  mutual  agreement  could  not  have  done  was  accomplished  by 
the  inability  of  the  poorer  growers  to  properly  cultivate,  which  again  resulted  in  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  inferior  hops. 

Dairy  Products. — During  the  past  few  years  the  dairy  industry  in  this  State  has  been  passing 
through  a stage  which  may  be  fairly  considered  revolutionary,  and  which  is  still  going  on.  Up  to 
1890  the  industry  was  confined  mainly  to  the  coast  and  bay  counties  from  Santa  Cruz  north,  where 
it  was  conducted  in  private  dairies,  largely  by  foreign-born  and  very  unprogressive  dairymen. 
There  were  but  few  creameries  or  cheese  factories.  A small  number  of  excellently  managed  dairies 
made  gilt-edged  butter  and  found  special  markets  with  those  able  to  pay  for  a fancy  article  at  prices 
considerably  higher  than  any  published  quotations.  Following  these  were  a large  number  of  good 
dairies,  frequently  but  not  regularly  producing  a gilt-edged  product,  by  which  the  best  of  the  ordi- 
nary trade  was  supplied,  and  below  them  an  infinite  variety  of  gi’ades  of  all  degrees  of  inferiority. 
Considerable  good  butter  was  at  times  imported  from  the  East.  From  the  coast  districts  above 
mentioned  there  was  a constant  export  into  all  the  territory  west  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  The 
best  dairies  made  money  and  the  poorer  lived.  Tuberculosis  had  not  been  thought  of,  and  the  milk 
dairies  sold  for  city  consumption  whatever  they  produced,  eking  out,  when  desirable,  from  the 
pump,  and  wholly  uuvexed  of  health  officers.  The  average  of  the  cows  was  low.  There  was  no 
spirit  of  improvement  among  the  mass  of  the  dairymen,  and  modern  improvements  in  dairying,  so 
far  as  they  had  been  heard  of,  were  laughed  to  scorn.  The  small  number  of  progressive  dairymen 
profited  by  this  state  of  things,  as  they  had  thereby  the  less  competition  in  gilt-edged  products, 
whose  market  at  extra  prices  must  always  be  limited.  Under  well-known  laws,  also,  these  condi- 
tions were  certain  to  continue  so  long  as  producers  could  live  under  them  with  reasonable  comfort 
according  to  their  standard  of  life.  Commercial  necessity  is  the  mainspring  of  improvement  in  all 
industries.  After  1893  the  commercial  necessity  arose.  One  by  one  the  more  distant  markets  were 
impaired  or  cut  off’  by  home  products,  or  by  competition  from  newly  developed  dairy  territory. 
The  desire  of  the  trade  to  sell  dairy  machinery  induced  the  general  establishment  of  creameries  in 
dairy  districts,  whose  improved  and  more  uniform  butter  appeared  on  the  market  in  such  quantity 
as  to  cut  off  the  extra  profit  of  the  old  gilt-edged  dairies  and  render  the  cheap  stuff  of  the  poor 
dairies  unsalable  at  living  prices. 

Finally,  improved  machinery,  cheaper  ice,  alfalfa,  and  the  silo  rendered  profitable  dairying 
possible  even  in  the  heated  interior  districts.  The  monopoly  of  the  old  dairy  counties  was  gone, 
and  with  it  a great  part  of  their  market.  The  inevitable  result  of  such  conditions  was  certain  to  be 
a rapid  improvement  in  the  character  and  uniformity  of  dairy  products  and  the  elimination  of  such 
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public  concern,  to  which  public-spirited  citizens  are  ready  to  devote  time  and  thought,  and  to  make 
systematic  plantings  with  the  view  of  testing  the  various  soils  and  different  methods  of  cultivation 
and  curing,  with  the  intent  to  elicit  facts  for  the  general  benefit. 

Fiher  Plants. — So  far  as  we  can  discover,  we  have  no  vegetable  fiber  industry  except  the 
hemp-growing  enterprise  started  in  Butte  county  in  1896,  and  which  has  proved  extraordinarily 
successful.  The  land  upon  which  the  hemp  is  produced  is  exceptionally  rich  and  the  growth 
enormous.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  fiber  is  of  excellent  quality;  it  is  scutched  and  shipped  to 
Eastern  States  for  manufacture.  There  is  a fair  market  for  hemp  and  flax  fibers  in  the  United 
States,  and  both  are  produced  to  a limited  extent  in  several  Eastern  States.  Under  the  tariff  of 
1894,  when  flax  and  hemp  fibers  were  imported  either  free  or  at  a very  low  rate  of  duty,  according 
to  the  amount  of  work  done  upon  them,  our  imports  were  S2,000,000  or  $3,000,000  per  annum  in 
addition  to  the  home  su])ply.  The  present  tariff  is  designed  to  give  this  business  to  our  own  people. 
In  regard  to  hemp,  there  seems  to  be  little  question  that  we  can  produce  and  deliver  it  in  Eastern 
markets  cheaper  than  the  same  quality  of  fiber  can  be  obtained  elsewhere,  in  which  case  it  will  be  a 
profitable  crop  for  those  who  have  suitable  land  and  prepare  themselves  to  grow  and  dress  it  prop- 
erly before  shipping.  No  one,  however,  should  engage  in  the  business  until  he  has  investigated 
the  market  and  knows  where  his  product  can  be  sold  and  about  at  what  price.  The  question  of 
raising  flax  at  a profit  here  is  unsettled,  and  can  be  settled  only  by  such  an  experiment  as  has  been 
made  with  hemp.  We  see  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  profitably  raised,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  hemp, 
it  is  a subject  to  be  investigated  before  investing.  For  lack  of  manufacturing  interests,  there  is 
little  or  no  market  here  for  the  fiber,  and  the  raw  straw  will  not  bear  shipment. 

Raising  either  hemp  or  flax  for  fiber  involves  retting  and  the  preparation  of  the  fiber  for  the 
spinning  machine.  If  the  industry  is  ever  established  in  this  State  it  will  be  either  by  organized 
action  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  secure  scutching  plants,  or  by  persons  who  understand  the  business 
and  have  the  capital  to  make  themselves  independent.  At  present  flax  is  grown  here  for  seed. 
Up  to  last  year  we  did  not  usually  produce  flaxseed  enough  to  supply  onr  own  oil  mills,  but  in  1896 
considerable  additional  acreage  was  sown.  In  regard  to  ramie,  to  which  we,  together  with  all 
other  civilized  peoples,  are  looking  as  the  coming  fiber  plant,  there  have  been  no  new  developments. 
In  this  plant  the  fiber  is  incorporated  with  the  woody  stalk  by  very  refractory  gums,  wholly  insol- 
uble in  water.  The  problem  is  to  dissolve  these  gums  with  chemicals  which  will  not  injure  the 
fiber,  and  at  a small  price.  The  fiber  has  a very  rank  growth,  and  a large  tonnage  has  to  be  handled 
to  get  a small  amount  of  fiber.  The  process  of  treatment  must  therefore  be  rapid  and  cheap  or  the 
cost  of  the  fiber  will  be  too  great  for  extensive  use.  That  is  the  case  now.  The  fiber  can  be  de- 
tached fi-om  the  wood  by  machinery,  but  it  costs  too  much.  Nobody  doubts  that  some  time  the 
problem  of  producing  ramie  cheaply  will  be  solved,  thus  far  it  has  not  been  done.  The  advantage 
of  ramie  over  other  vegetable  fibers  is  its  great  strength  and  durability  and  the  facility  with  which 
it  receives  and  retains  color.  So  long,  however,  as  cotton  continues  to  be  produced  and  sold  for 
less  than  cost,  as  it  is  at  present,  it  will  be  preferred  for  all  purposes  for  which  it  can  be  used,  which 
will  more  or  less  affect  the  price  of  other  fibers.  At  present  the  fiber  industries  are  only  suitable 
subjects  of  study  in  this  State. 

Wine  and  Brandy. — AVhile  any  one  almost  anywhere  in  California  can  produce  good  crops  of 
wine  grapes,  the  making  of  wine  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  It  involves  machinery,  cooperage 
and  storage  room  which  can  be  maintained  at  an  even  temperature.  To  make  good  wine  involves, 
in  addition,  knowledge  and  experience.  In  other  words,  wine  making  is  distinctly  a manufacturing 
enterprise  as  distinguished  from  a productive  industry.  It  inevitably  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
majority  of  vineyardists  cannot  make  their  own  wine,  but  must  sell  their  grapes  to  a class  known  as 
winemakers,  who  are  themselves — at  least  outside  the  large  cities — also  almost  invariably  large  pro- 
ducers of  grapes.  It  was  also  certain,  and  it  has  been  the  ease,  that  in  establishing  a new  industry 
many,  and  possibly  the  majority,  of  those  who  engaged  in  winemaking  had  insulficient  capital  or 
insufficient  skill,  or  both,  tlie  result  being  that  some  of  the  wine  would  be  poor  and  many  of  the 
winemakers  pressed  for  money.  The  wine  as  it  finally  appears,  bottled,  upon  the  market  is  the 
result  of  aging  and  blending,  which  are  conducted  in  the  cellars  of  wine  merchants  of  large  capital, 
who  purchase  the  new  wine  and  carry  it  to  marketable  age.  This  involves  large  warehouses,  which 
in  this  climate,  however,  can  be  above  grourd,  and  large  sums  invested  in  cooperage.  Some  of  the 
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largest  winemakers  carry  their  own  wine  to  maturity,  expecting  in  the  end  to  acquire  independent 
markets  for  their  brands  at  high  prices ; hut  the  majority  of  the  wine,  which  must  be  sold  cheap  to 
find  a market,  is  gathered  and  blended  in"a  wholesale  way  by  wine  merchants.  The  new  wine  is 
usually  ready  for  market  in  the  early  spring  succeeding  the  vintage,  and  the  majority  of  wine- 
makers are  compelled  by  the  need  of  money  to  sell  at  that  time — usually,  in  fact,  requiring  advances 
from  merchants  long  before.  In  the  natural  ev^olution  of  trade  the  wine  merchants  combined, 
under  the  name  of  the  California  Wine  Association,  and  the  winemakers  being  disorganized 
and  needy,  were  able  to  dictate  terms,  with  the  result  that  the  price  of  new  wine  fell  below 
cost  of  production  to  many  of  the  winemakers,  while  wine  grapes  were  not  worth  raising. 
Under  these  circumstances  combination  against  the  wine  syndicate  was  certain  to  follow. 

In  due  time  the  Winemakers’  Corporation  was  formed,  controlling  the  bulk  of  the  dry  wine 
which,  until  this  year,  it  has  marketed  through  the  wine  merchants’  syndicate.  It  was  believed  by 
most  persons  that  after  this  trial  of  strength,  which  was  certain  to  come  sooner  or  later,  negotiations 
would  be  reopened,  and  a satisfactory  and  probably  more  permanent  arrangement  would  be  made, 
by  which  the  wine  makers  would  make  the  wine,  dividing  the  profits  with  farmers,  and  the  wine 
merchants  would  continue  to  sell  it.  Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  case.  The  negotiations, 
whatever  they  were,  have  not  been  made  public,  but  they  have  proved  ineffectual,  and  the  Wine- 
makers’ Corporation  has  definitely  resolved  to  enter  Eastern  and  foreign  markets  through  their  own 
agencies.  This  will  bring  them  into  competition  with  the  wine  merchants,  who  have  sufiicient  stocks 
for  the  present  trade,  the  new  wine  not  being  a factor  in  the  next  year’s  trade.  Competition  will 
have  its  usual  effect  of  reducing  prices,  but  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  corporation  has  every  in- 
terest to  keep  them  up,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  present  stocks  of  the  wine  merchants  were 
largely  purchased,  new,  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  cents  a gallon  and  even  more,  and  that  they  will 
not  wish  to  lose  money.  It  would,  of  course,  pay  them  to  lose  largely  on  a small  lot  if  by  thus 
demoralizing  the  market  they  could  alarm  the  winemakers  and  secure  such  concessions  as  would 
more  than  recoup  them,  and  with  a weak  adversary  that  would  be  the  obvious  course.  But  the 
corporation  is  not  a weak  adversary,  and  it  is  a matter  of  much  curiosity  to  those  not  otherwise  in- 
terested to  see  what  will  be  done.  The  wine  merchants  apparently  believe  that  the  corporation, 
with  a very  moderate  visible  capital,  has  upon  its  hands  a great  stock  of  wine,  larger  than  can 
probably  find  a profitable  maket  at  once,  with  no  machinery  created  for  selling,  and  a constituency 
which  has  heretofore  shown  itself  rather  unstable,  as  the  result  of  which  delays  will  ensue,  compli- 
cations and  dissatisfaction  arise  with  the  membership,  and  the  thing  finally  come  the  r way,  or  at 
least  that  they  can  make  better  terms  by  waiting.  There  is  some  force  in  this  view,  and  yet  it 
must  he  recognized  that  this  vintage  at  least  is  completely  tied  up,  so  that  no  negotiations  with 
individuals  are  possible,  that  public  sentiment  is  with  the  corporation,  and  that  its  leadership  is  ex- 
ceptionally able.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure.  The  laws  of  commerce  apply  to  this  as  to  all 
other  lines  of  business,  and  one  of  these  laws  is  that  where  combination  is  possible  competition  is 
impossible.  Combination  is  certainly  possible  here,  and  in  time  it  will  be  reached.  The  only  alter- 
native would  be  the  complete  extinction  of  one  of  the  contestants,  which  is  wholly  unlikely  to 
occur.  This  contest  which  we  have  described  refers  to  dry  wines  only,  which,  of  course,  form  the 
bulk  of  the  product.  The  sweet  wine  industry  is  affected  only  by  sympathy, 

OiTKcrs  Fjbuits, — -After  wheat  and  barley  and  wine  our  most  important  exported  agricultural 
product  is  citrus  fruits.  The  citrus  industry  is  growing  in  the  Sierra  foothills,  and  when  the  acreage 
now  planted  comes  into  bearing  the  northern  shipments  will  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
trade.  Our  lemon  trade  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  trees  being  mostly  young,  and  the  passage  of  the 
present  tariff  law  has  made  it  for  the  first  time  possible  to  ship  our  lemons  to  the  far  Eastern 
markets,  where  competition  among  foreign  producers  has  hitherto  kept  the  price  too  low  to  afford 
a profit  to  anybody  except  the  steamship  companies  and  such  importers,  if  there  were  such,  as 
refrained  from  making  advances  on  fruit  and  were  thus  sure  of  their  commissions.  The  passage  of 
the  present  law  is  having  the  effect  to  keep  out  the  very  inferior  stock  which  has  hitherto  demoralized 
prices.  It  is  also  preventing  an  undue  stimulus  of  trade  by  making  large  advances  on  foreign  lemons 
a practice  too  dangerous  to  be  continued,  and  by  these  means  is  giving  our  own  producers  a chance. 
As  our  imports  of  lemons  for  the  past  five  years  have  averaged  over  2,500,000  boxes  annually  our 
present  small  output  cannot  go  far  toward  supplying  the  demand,  although  it  is  probably  larger 
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than  appears,  small  shipments  of  lemons  being  frecpiently  placed  in  cars  with  oranges  and  appear- 
ing in  the  returns  as  oranges.  There  are,  however,  already  nearly  1,200,000  lemon  trees  in  the 
State,  which,  with  a yield  of  two  boxes  per  tree,  are  quite  sufficient  to  supply  present  consumption, 
and  jdanting  is  still  rai)idly  proceeding.  During  the  past  year  our  orange  industry  has  made  a dis- 
tinct advance  by  securing  such  reasonable  protection  as  will  enable  our  seedling  oranges  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  E;istern  markets  with  a fair  profit  to  the  producers,  which  was  impossible  under  the  present 
tariff.  The  seedlings  are  the  cheapest  oranges  to  produce.  Many  of  them  are  of  excellent  quality, 
and  under  normal  conditions  should  form  the  major  part  of  the  crop  as  the  fruit  of  the  masses.  As 
mattei’s  now  stand  foreign  oranges,  which  are  nearly  all  seedlings,  can  no  longer  be  imported  at 
l)rices  with  which  onr  oranges  cannot  compete  and  pay  the  growers  fairly. 

Prunes. — For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  our  output  of  prunes  will  probably 
exceed  in  value  our  output  of  raisins,  and  pass  to  the  head  of  our  column  of  dried  fruit  industries. 
The  consumption  of  fruit  per  capita  is  rapidly,  however,  increasing  throughout  the  Avorld,  but  so, 
also,  is  the  competition  of  winter  and  early  spring  fresh  fruit  with  dried  fruit.  Of  late  some  pro- 
ducers of  prunes,  when  contemplating  the  very  large  acreage  planted,  have  fallen  to  figuring  on 
what  the  crop  will  be  when  all  are  in  bearing,  and  by  assuming  a dried  product  of,  say,  fifty  pounds 
per  tree,  have  demonstrated  to  their  own  conviction  that  in  the  near  future  crops  will  be  produced 
which  will  be  unmarketable  at  any  price.  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  ground  for  such  fears.  Such 
crops  as  are  usually  estimated  never  materialize.  By  far  the  heaviest  crop  per  tree  which  we  have 
had  was  in  1893.  In  that  year  every  bearing  prune  tree  seemingly  had  a prune  wherever  it  could 
be  put,  and  there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since.  In  that  year  the  crop  marketed  from  July  1, 1893, 
to  June  30,  1894,  was  25,413  tons,  or  50,826,000  pounds.  The  previous  year,  1892,  a very  careful 
census  conducted  by  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  showed  that  there  were  then  in  bearing  in  the 
State,  estimating  100  trees  to  the  acre,  2,532,800  prune  trees,  and  2,498,800  not  bearing.  If  we 
assume  that  in  1893  one-sixth  of  the  non-bearing  trees  will  come  into  bearing,  we  have  2,938,300  as 
the  number  which  produced  the  crop  in  1893,  which  gives  an  average  yield  per  tree  of  17.3  pounds 
of  cured  prunes. 

The  extensive  planting  of  prune,  trees  continued  into  1893,  but  since  then  has  rapidly  fallen 
off’,  until  it  is  now  only  normal,  and  the  I’ate  is  not  likely  to  hereafter  increase,  so  that  we  ma}'  expect 
our  maximum  crop  about  1900,  should  that  happen  to  be  a favorable  year.  The  first  very  large 
crop  which  we  may  happen  to  have  after  that  time  will  definitely  disclose  those  orchards — and  they 
are  many — which  cannot  compete  with  those  on  richer  land  and  better  cultivated,  and  these  will  be 
gradually  abandoned  and  our  permanent  output  will  assume  the  regular  normal  volume  which  can 
be  marketed  at  paying  rates.  Under  these  circumstances  the  advance  made  this  year  in  opening 
markets  is  very  cheering.  We  have  fully  occupied  the  home  market,  the  importations  of  foreign 
[)runes  now  being  unimportant.  There  is  a large  market  in  Northern  Europe  which  we  have  been 
testing  for  some  years,  and  have  this  year  invaded  in  force  and  with  marked  success.  We  have 
demonstrated  that  whenever  our  supply  exceeds  the  home  demand  we  can  market  our  surplus  in 
Europe  at  rates  which  will  yield  to  growers  from  three  to  three  and  one-half  cents  a pound  for  the 
four  sizes,  which  will  ]>ay  a satisfactory  profit  on  all  soils  which  ever  ought  to  have  been  jdanted  to 
orchard,  and  yet  it  is  hardly  a sufficient  temptation  to  induce  the  planting  of  new  orchards  on  a 
scale  sufficient  to  demoralize  the  industry.  To  those  of  us  who  used  to  receive  from  six  to  nine 
cents  for  oui'  primes,  and  occasionally  ten  cents,  the  current  price  of  three  or  three  and  one-half 
cents  seems  small,  but  we  are  not  now  calculating  on  such  magnificent  incomes  as  we  used  to 
expect,  and  besides  we  now  know  that  dealers  who  paid  us  nine  and  ten  cents  for  prunes  invariably 
lost  money,  as  the  public  will  not  take  them  in  important  quantities  on  any  such  basis.  The 
prune  industry,  while  not  yet  fully  settled,  is  rapidly  approaching  the  condition  when  orchardists 
will  be  able  to  estimate  their  incomes  from  this  source  with  as  much  certainty  as  other  agricultural 
incomes  can  be  estimated,  and  this  is  the  condition  to  be  desired. 

Baisins. — The  progress  made  by  the  raisin  industry  is  the  final  demonstration  to  officials  that 
“ Zante  currants  ” are  the  product  of  the  vine,  and  in  the  arrangement  and  interpretation  of  the 
tariff  are  to  be  considered  as  raisins,  competing  directly  with  our  own  products,  and  properly  subject 
to  the  same  duty  as  otlier  raisins  of  the  same  quality.  It  is  true  that  everybody  concerned  except 
the  officials  have  always  known  this,  but  the  Treasury  experts  decided  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
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standing,  and  it  required  a long  and  expensive  lawsuit  to  compel  them  to  conform  to  facts  about 
which  there  never  was  and  never  could  have  been  any  dispute  except  as  based  on  barefaced  false- 
hood. Still  the  official  establishment  of  the  fact  has  resulted  in  relieving  our  raisin  growers  from 
an  itnfair  competition,  injuriously  affecting  a great  portion  of  their  product,  and  in  placing  this 
great  indttstry  fairly  on  its  feet.  The  acreage  in  raisin  grapes  in  this  State  has  probably  diminished 
rather  than  increased  since  1892,  when  82,222  acres  were  reported.  We  do  not  remember  what  yields 
used  to  be  promised  during  boom  times  to  the  fortunate  possessors  of  growing  vineyards,  but  do 
know  that  in  the  raisin  districts  a vineyard  is  hardly  considered  profitable  which  will  not  habitually 
yield  one  ton  of  raisins  to  the  acre,  wdiich  should  average  of  the  size  known  as  “ 3 crown.”  Upon 
this  estimate  the  acreage  of  1892  should  have  yielded  164,444,000  poiinds  of  raisins.  We  have 
never  had  any  such  yield,  our  largest  output  having  been,  in  1894,  103,000,000  pounds. 

The  consumption  of  the  country  is  larger  than  this,  and  the  duty  on  raisins  being  now  two  and 
one-half  cents  a pound  and  that  on  “currants”  two  cents  a pound,  there  is  an  assiired  market  for 
our  output  at  rates  which  will  pay  the  owners  of  the  best  vineyards  well,  and  enable  those  whose 
vineyards  are  only  of  moderate  productiveness  to  live.  For  the  past  year  or  two  the  trade  has  been 
accustomed  to  get  California  raisins  at  less  than  cost,  and  has  this  season  shown  strenuous  objections 
to  parting  with  that  privilege.  The  result  has  been  a very  hard  contest,  in  which  the  rasin-growei’s, 
better  organized  than  ever  before,  have  substantially  maintained  their  claims.  While  a few  cheap 
raisins  were  bought  early  in  the  season,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  has  been  marketed  on  the  basis  of 
three  to  three  and  one-half  cents  in  the  sweat  box,  which,  as  compared  with  one  to  one  and  one-half 
cents  in  1894  and  1895,  is  a marked  improvement,  and,  upon  the  whole,  satisfactory.  These  prices 
will  not  pay  interest  on  the  inflated  values  of  vineyards  of  some  years  since  or  pay  off  mortgages 
very  rapidly,  but  they  will  enable  vineyardists  to  live,  and  with  economy  to  gain  a little  each  year. 
The  very  best  vineyards— of  which,  of  course,  there  are  but  few,  will  pay  handsomely  at  this  rate. 

The  industry  is  now  rapidly  recovering  from  its  depression,  and  in  time  will  probably  justify 
some  additional  plantings  on  land  well  suited  to  the  purpose.  Plantings,  however,  are  likely  to  be 
delayed  on  account  of  the  danger  from  phylloxera  and  expense  of  producing  vineyards  from  re- 
sistant vines.  Uo  phylloxera  has  yet  appeared  in  the  raisin  district,  but  no  prudent  vineyardist 
will  be  likely  to  run  the  risk  of  producing  a vineyard  of  Muscat  grapes  on  their  own  roots. 

Dried  Apricots  and  Peaches. — While  we  have  a monopoly  of  the  production  of  apricots  in 
this  country  and  many  persons  have,  therefore,  regarded  that  fruit  as  the  safest  to  invest  in,  it 
appears  to  be  less  reliable  as  a money  crop  than  was  to  have  been  expected.  For  many  years  the 
price  of  dried  apricots  was  almost  uniformly  two  cents  a pound  higher  than  dried  peaches  and  the 
trees  were  very  extensively  planted.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  at  high  prices  the  limit  of  the 
market  is  very  quickly  reached,  and  on  account  of  its  great  irregularity  in  bearing  it  cannot  be 
profitably  produced  at  low  prices.  The  cost  of  curing  is  nearly  four  times  the  cost  of  curing 
prunes  and  there  is  the  waste  of  the  pits. 

The  apricot  is  one  of  our  most  desirable  canning  fruits,  and  the  larger  varieties  are  extensively 
cultivated  for  that  purpose,  which  will  always  assure  a large  output  of  this  excellent  fruit,  and  upon 
the  whole  with  profit  to  growers.  Our  dried  peach  product  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  no  others 
thus  far  approaching  it.  We  shall  always  produce  these  goods  in  large  quantities,  the  peach  being 
a far  more  reliable  bearer  than  the  apricot. 

Nuts. — Our  walnut  and  almond  industries  are  coupled  together  in  the  statistics  and  can  only 
be  separated  by  estimate.  They  are  not,  however,  conducted  in  the  same  districts.  The  walnut 
industry  is  mainly  concentrated  in  two  districts,  of  which  Santa  Barbara  is  the  center  of  one,  while 
the  other  is  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  counties.  Almonds  are  grown  in  many  places,  the  most 
important  district  being  at  Lodi,  in  San  Joaquin  county.  The  trouble  with  the  almond  is  its  ex- 
tremely early  blossoming  and  consequent  danger  from  frost  and  its  irregular  bearing.  It  is  believed 
that  the  latter  difficulty  will  in  time  be  overcome  by  better  knowledge  of  the  art  of  cross-pollination, 
which  seems  essential  to  success  with  this  product.  The  walnut  grows  anywhere  in  the  State,  and 
although  extremely  sensitive  to  frost  usually  blossoms  late  enough  to  escape  it.  There  is  a decided 
difference  in  varieties,  and  only  the  best  have  ever  been  made  commercially  profitable  here,  and  the 
success  of  these  varieties  has  not  thus  far  been  demonstrated  outside  the  districts  named.  In  those 
districts,  however,  the  industry  has  for  some  years  been  exceedingly  profitable,  largely,  as  has  been 
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believed,  owing  to  a very  strong  organization  of  growers  in  J.os  Angeles  county,  wliicli  sold  the 
entire  crop  at  once.  In  1897  a similar  association  was  organized  in  Santa  Barbara  county.  There 
was  a lack  of  harmony,  however,  between  the  associations,  and  the  Santa  Barbara  Association  sold 
independently,  as  is  stated,  at  eight  cents  a pound  for  soft  shells.  The  Los  Angeles  societies  held  for 
a higher  price,  but  wei-e  not  w’ell  informed,  as  Eastern  buyers  were  able  to  buy  European  walnuts 
and  deliver  them  on  this  side,  duty  paid,  below  the  Los  Angeles  nuts  laid  down  East,  and  did  so  to 
the  extent  of  their  requirements,  leaving  the  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  county  nuts  unsold,  as  they 
still  remain  at  this  writing.  It  was  a lesson  that  sooner  or  later  comes  to  most  co-operative  societies, 
and  should  not,  and  we  presume  will  not,  in  the  end  injure  the  society.  All  are  liable  to  mistakes. 

Olives. — There  are  no  statistics  of  the  olive  trade,  the  volume  not  yet  being  large  enough  to 
induce  the  trade  to  keep  records.  The  number  of  trees  planted,  however,  is  very  large  and  is 
increasing  faster  than  that  of  any  other  variety  of  fruit  except  citrus  fruits. 

There  are  other  agricultural  industries  which  would  well  deserve  mention  if  space  permitted 
and  accurate  figures  were  available  to  us.  Among  these  are  truck  farming  for  Eastern  markets, 
which  is  an  important  industry  in  some  localities,  and  seed  farming.  The  most  prominent  truck 
farming  industry  is  that  of  celery,  which  is  extensively  grown  on  the  peat  lands  near  Santa  Ana, 
and  whose  culture  is  likely  to  be  extended  to  other  sections.  We  are  shipping  onions,  cabbages  and 
potatoes  out  of  the  State  in  large  quantities,  but  the  figures  are  not  yet  available.  The  production 
of  seed  has  for  years  been  extensively  pursued,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  sugar-beet  seed  will  soon 
be  added  to  the  list,  which  we  produce  in  commercial  quantities. 

Co-operation  among  farmers  has  fully  held  its  own.  In  one  form  or  another  the  farmers 
are  working  together  more  intelligently  and  more  effectively  than  ever  before  in  this  State,  and 
jis  the  movement  is  not  based  on  impulse  and  excitement,  but  upon  a sober  appreciation  of  its 
necessity  and  a better  understanding  of  co-operative  piunciples  and  their  legitimate  objects, 
there  is  much  to  be  expected  in  the  way  of  results.  Not  the  least  among  the  agencies  which 
are  moving  to  make  farmers  more  prosperous  in  this  State  is  the  Agricultural  College  of  the 
University  of  California.  The  Farmers’  Institute  system  is  well  established  under  its  manage- 
ment, and  is  producing  here  the  effects  which  it  has  produced  elsewhere.  A dairy  school 
seems  certain  to  be  established  in  the  near  future,  and  generally  the  influence  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  is  making  itself  felt  more  and  more  among  farmers.  This  influence  is  powerful, 
and  wholly  for  good.  It  begets  thoughtfulness,  earnestness,  carefulness,  and  generally  a spirit 
of  progress  combined  with  prudence. 
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FACTS  REGARDING  CALIFORNIA  INDUSTRIES. 


Oldest  Mills. — The  oldest  mills  constructed  in  the  present  limits  of  California  were  built  by 
the  Russians  at  Fort  Ross  about  1815.  One  was  operated  by  wind  power  and  one  by  water.  It  is 
claimed  for  Mission  San  Jose  that  a mill  was  erected  there  in  1819.  Near  Niles  is  the  remnants 
of  a mill  built  by  Don  Yallejo  about  1830.  It  was  operated  by  water  power,  and  the  framework 
of  the  old  millstones  still  stand.  The  water-power  sawmill  erected  in  1834  is  still  standing  at  Mill 
Valley,  Marin  county.  The  oldest  flouring  mill  now  running  in  the  State  is  at  Valley  Ford,  Sonoma 
county.  It  was  started  in  1853.  The  flrst  steam  flour  mill  in  the  State  was  erected  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1847  by  Samuel  Brannan,  who  imported  it  from  New  York. 

Farming. — The  farming  of  the  large  wheat  districts  of  California  forms  a beautiful  scene. 
From  eight-horse  to  ten-horse  teams  are  attached  to  gangplows,  the  average  being  about  six  eight- 
inch  plows  for  an  eight-horse  team.  From  two  to  five  such  teams  then  follow  each  other,  each 
team  being  handled  by  only  one  man,  and  each  will  plow  from  six  to  nine  acres  a day.  In  lighter 
soils,  and  for  spring  sowing,  a seeder  and  harrow  is  often  attached  to  the  gangplow  and  the  grain 
plowed  under  the  ground,  being  then  somewhat  leveled  by  the  harrow  or  drag.  The  field  receives 
no  further  attention  until  the  harvest  period. 

Raisins. — California  is  the  only  raisin-producing  State  in  the  Union.  Her  raisins  are  known 
the  World  over,  and  this  industry,  which  is  only  the  outgrowth  of  the  past  twenty  years,  ranks 
to-day  among  the  most  important  of  our  State.  The  largest  raisin  vineyard  is  at  Lucerne,  Tulare 
county,  and  consists  of  960  acres.  The  Burton  vineyard,  Fresno  county,  has  230  acres  in  raisin 
grapes. 

Electric  Power. — The  largest  transmission  of  electric  power  is  from  a natural  reservoir  of 
30,000,000  gallons  on  the  north  fork  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  1400  feet  above  Fresno,  to  that  city, 
a distance  of  thirty-five  miles.  Power  is  transmitted  from  Folsom  to  Sacramento,  twenty-two 
miles.  It  propels  street  cars  and  machinery  and  lights  the  city.  From  the  Mokelumne  river  to 
Stockton,  thirty  miles,  power  is  being  transmitted,  as  well  as  in  other  directions  to  mines.  Other 
large  works  are  being  constructed  in  Tuolumne,  Tehama  and  other  counties. 

Brandy  Still. — The  largest  brandy  still  in  the  world  is  that  of  El  Pinal  vineyard,  near 
Stockton.  When  running  at  full  capacity  it  can  convert  15,000  gallons  of  wine  into  brandy 
daily,  making  about  4,000  gallons  of  brandy  per  day.  There  are  several  stills  in  connection  with 
other  wineries  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  gallons  capacity. 

Largest  Vineyards.— The  Stanford  (Vina)  vineyard,  the  largest  in  the  world,  of  3,580  acres, 
produces  15,000,000  pounds  of  grapes  annually.  Four  steam  grape  crushers  use  up  100  tons  a day, 
running  steadily  three  months.  Natoma  vineyard,  Sacramento  county,  is  the  next  largest,  having 
3,000  acres  in  bearing  vines.  St.  George  vineyard,  Fresno,  has  2,000  acres.  There  are  many  vine- 
yards ranging  from  500  to  1,000  acres. 

Sugar  Mills. — California  has  four  sugar  beet  factories  in  operation.  The  first  established  in 
the  United  States  was  at  Alvarado,  Alameda  county.  It  closed  December  5,  1897,  for  the  season. 
One  hundred  thousand  tons  of  beets  were  crushed,  producing  about  26,000,000  pounds  of  sugar. 
The  Chino  factory  closed  for  the  season  December  11,  1897,  having  crushed  98,742  tons  of  beets, 
and  made  25,670,000  pounds  of  sugar.  The  Watsonville  factory  consumed  150,000  tons  of  beets  and 
made  40,000,000  pounds  sugar.  Another  factory  lately  in  operation  is  at  Los  Alamitos.  The 
factory  at  Salinas  will  exceed  all  the  others,  and  have  a capacity  of  500  tons  sugar  per  day,  and  an 
annual  yield  of  120,000,000 -pounds.  The  old  Starr  Mills  at  Crockett,  Contra  Costa  county,  are 
being  changed  into  a sugar  refinery,  and  will  have  a daily  capacity  of  1,000  tons  of  beets. 

War  Ships. — Five  war  vessels  have  been  built  at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  viz.,  the  Charleston, 
Olympia,  San  Francisco,  Monterey  and  Oregon,  giving  over  $1,000,000  annually  to  mechanics 
employed.  Other  vessels  are  now  in  course  of  construction. 

Largest  Orchards. — The  Bidwell  orchard  at  Chico  contains  the  largest  and  greatest  variety 
of  fruit  trees  in  the  State.  There  are  1,750  acres  in  trees.  In  1896,  98,485  fruit  trees,  of  twenty- 
two  varieties,  produced  7,295,350  pounds  of  fruit;  14,571  fruit  trees,  of  seven  varieties,  produced 
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156,476  pounds  c»f  nuts.  Tlie  largest  olive  orchard  is  in  Santa  Clara  colinty.  It  contains  over 

7.000  trees,  all  hearing.  The  largest  fig  orchard  is  at  Pim,  in  Ventura  county,  and  covers  720 
acres.  The  San  Diego  Land  and  Town  Company  has  the  largest  lemon  orchard  in  the  world, 

60.000  trees,  mostly  in  hearing.  The  largest  prune  orchard  of  which  we  can  get  any  record  is  that 
near  Los  Gatos,  in  Santa  Clara  county,  of  450  acres,  in  full  hearing. 

First  (Quartz  I^Iill. — The  discovery  of  gold  in  quartz  was  made  at  Gold  Hill,  Nevada  count}', 
in  October,  1S48,  and  the  first  quartz  mill  was  erected  there,  although  some  claim  the  Benton  mill, 
huilt  hy  Fremont,  on  IMerced  river,  was  erected  earlier  in  the  same  year. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  CALIFORNIA. 


Laroe  Area. — California  is  a principality  within  itself,  770  miles  long  and  extreme  hreadth 
3()0  miles.  There  are  about  33,500,000  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  State,  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
having  6,850,000  acres,  the  Sacramento  valley  5,600,000  acres  and  the  foothills  of  the  mountains 
6,000,000  acres. 

An'RACTivE  Features. — No  section  of  this  continent  can  compare  with  California  in  variety  of 
productions,  salubrity  of  climate,  healthfulness,  or  attractive  and  health-giving  summer  and  winter 
resorts. 

Wealth. — California  has  the  largest  percentage  of  wealth  per  capita  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
The  assessed  value  of  all  property  is  $1,266,593,065  for  1896,  a little  over  $1000  per  inhabitant. 

Oldest  Settlements. — The  first  settlement  in  California  was  at  San  Diego  in  1769.  The  first 
settlement  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  was  made  by  the  Russians  at  Fort  Ross,  Sonoino  county, 
in  September,  1812.  W.  Whittle  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  in  1815,  and  claimed  to  be  the  first 
English-speaking  settler  in  California.  San  Diego  in  1810  was  reported  to  have  a population  of 
320  whites. 

Fine  Weather. — California  can  boast  of  more  clear,  enjoyable  days  than  any  known  country 
in  the  world.  The  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  have  an  average  number  of  clear  days 
ranging  from  240  to  260.  Southern  California  has  from  225  to  270  clear  days. 

Extensive  Coast  Line. — The  coast  line  of  California  is  850  miles  in  length,  or  1200  miles  fol- 
lowing the  sinuosities  of  the  shore.  It  is  studded  with  numerous  roadsteads,  estuaries  and  sheltered 
landings  that  furnish  accommodations  for  the  coast  trade,  and  two  harbors  suitable  for  the  largest 
vessels  and  at  least  two  more  that  will  admit  vessels  of  sixteen  feet  draught. 

Redwood  Forests. — The  coast  redwoods  cover  about  1,400,000  acres,  about  twenty  per  cent,  of 
which  has  been  cut;  a recent  estimate  is  that  17,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  remain  which,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  will  last  from  thirty  to  forty  years. 

IjAroe  IIaruors. — San  Francisco  bay  is  the  finest  harbor  on  the  coasts  of  the  two  Americas, 
and  one  of  the  finest  and  safest  of  the  world.  The  Golden  Gate,  its  entrance,  is  about  one  mile 
wide.  The  bay  has  an  area  of  450  square  miles,  or  288,000  acres.  It  extends  thirty  miles  south 
and  ten  miles  north.  Adjoining  on  the  north  is  San  Pablo  bay,  twelve  miles  in  length,  connecting 
with  Suisun  bay,  of  still  greater  length.  San  Diego  bay,  500  miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  is  four- 
teen miles  long  and  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  forming  a harbor  of  great  commercial  value,  the 
second  in  importance  in  the  State.  Humboldt  bay,  200  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  is  fourteen 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  has  an  average  width  of  three  miles,  and  a tidal  area  of  forty-five 
S(piare  miles.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the  entrance  varies  from  nine  to  twenty-two  feet. 

Tehiiutree  Valley. — The  rival  of  Yosemite  is  situated  on  the  middle  fork  of  Kings  river.  As 
compared  with  Y'oscmite,  it  has  higher  walls  and  the  finest  dome  height,  5550  feet  (El  Capitan, 
Yosemite,  being  3012  feet),  and  more  waterfalls.  At  present  it  is  only  accessible  by  trail. 

1 1 luiiEST  Elevation. — Bodie,  Mono  county,  is  the  highest  town  in  the  State,  being  9000  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  The  next  highe.st  are  Mammoth  City,  850U  feet;  Trnekee,  5819  feet,  and 
Lakeview,  7017  feet,  while  Indio,  Riverside  county,  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Gold  Nitg(;ots.— The  largest  nugget  of  gold  found  in  California  was  in  Calaveras  county,  in 
1851,  according  to  llittell;  weight,  1!>5  iiounds,  troy ; valued  at  $4:5,534.  The  “ monumental  nug- 
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get  was  found  in  September,  1869,  in  Sierra  City,  141  ponnds.  It  brought  its  owner  $30,000. 
A nngget  picked  np  in  Onion  valley  in  1851  was  worth  $2800.  The  “Dogtown  nngget,”  found 
in  Butte  County  in  1859,  was  worth  $10,500. 

The  W arm  Belt. — Through  the  foothills  of  the  State  is  the  so-called  “thermal  belt,”  which 
follows  the  hills  at  an  elevation  varying  from  300  to  2000  feet,  and  extending  along  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  In  it  there  is  little  or  no  frost  to  injure  sub-tropical  fruits.  In  this  thermal  belt  may  be 
found  the  best  citrus  groves  of  the  south,  and  it  accounts  in  part  for  the-  flourishing  condition  of 
citrus  groves  in  Placer  and  Butte  counties,  in  the  north. 

Palm  Trees. — The  largest  grove  of  fan  palm  trees  is  growing  at  Calistoga.  There  are  more 
than  twenty  trees  of  eight  feet  circumference  and  sixty  feet  high.  There  are  groves  of  palms  in 
Indio,  Riverside  county,  and  some  everywhere  throughout  the  State. 

Prune  Production. — Santa  Clara  county  produces  nearly  all  the  prunes  raised  in  the  United 
States.  A Santa  Clara  paper  says  the  yield  this  year  is  50,000,000  pounds.  Even  with  no  addi- 
tional orchards,  those  now  out  but  not  yet  bearing  will  at  maturity  produce  100,000,000  pounds 
annually.  At  the  present  rate  of  consumption  in  the  United  States  this  will  leave  a surplus  of 
30,000,000  pounds  annually. 


CALIFORNIA  INFOR3IATION  CONDENSED. 


California  Harvesters. — The  largest  combined  harvester  in  operation  this  year  cut  a 
swath  flfty-two  feet  wide.  It  cuts,  threshes  and  sacks  the  grain,  ready  for  market  as  it  pro- 

ceeds. The  bags  come  out  of  the  huge  machine  at  the  rate  of  three  a minute,  which  would 
make  1,800  sacks  in  a day’s  run  of  ten  hburs.  Three  sickles  are  placed  end  to  end  to  reap 
the  grain,  and  one  separator  handles  all  the  grain.  The  power  used  is  traction  engine.  The 
ordinary  combined  harvester  cuts  a swath  from  sixteen  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide,  requiring 
from  twenty  to  thirty  mules  or  horses.  Four  men  usually  constitute  a crew.  From  thirty-five 
to  nearly  100  acres  a day  are  harvested. 

Oldest  Orchards. — An  orchard  was  planted  by  the  Russians  at  Fort  Ross  about  1816 
Some  fifty  trees  are  still  in  bearing.  Some  of  the  apples  are  of  fine  size  and  flavor.  An  olive 
orchard  was  planted  at  San  Fernando  in  1800,  and  small  orchards  about  the  various  missions  at 
or  about  the  above  dates. 

The  Navel  Orange. — The  celebrated  Washington  navel  was  introduced  into  Riverside  in 
1872,  and  the  first  fruit  of  this  variety  was  exhibited  at  the  first  citrus  fair,  ever  held  in  the 
United  States,  in  Riverside.  To-day  two-thirds  of  the  orange  crop  of  California  is  of  this  variety. 
The  navel  sells  for  $500  to  $600  a car,  while  other  varieties  bring  from  $250  to  $300  per  car. 

Travertine  Quarry. — A new  cathedral  building  in  London  has  ordered  twenty  columns, 
each  fourteen  feet  long  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  from  the  Mono  county  travertine  quarry. 
There  is  only  one  other  quarry  of  this  material  in  the  world.  It  is  also  used  in  connection 
with  several  new  buildings  in  San  Francisco. 

Irrigation — There  are  14,000  irrigators  in  the  State,  and  the  area  irrigated  exceeds 
1,000,000  acres ; the  works  cost  $13,000,000.  The  Galloway  canal,  Kern  county,  is  the  largest 
canal,  with  a channel  125  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  seven  to  ten  feet  deep,  with  a length 
of  thirty-two  miles.  This  system  irrigates  one  alfalfa  field  of  20,000  acres.  The  combined 
length  of  canals  and  laterals  is  over  1,500  miles.  Fresno  county  has  the  most  extensive  irrigation 
system.  There  are  within  the  county  about  300  miles  of  main  canal,  1,000  miles  of  branch 
canals  and  5,000  miles  of  distributing  ditches. 

First  Shipbuilding. — The  first  sea-going  vessel  constructed  in  California  was  built  by  the 
Russians  at  Fort  Ross,  about  1814,  and  that  year  four  ships  were  built.  The  first  vessel  con- 
structed in  San  Francisco  harbor  was  by  Louis  Arguilo,  in  1822.  Its  first  trip  was  to  Monterey. 
There  are  now  belonging  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco  727  vessels,  and  of  these  186  are  steamers. 
There  are  seventeen  steamship  lines. 

Oil  Wells. — The  total  annual  product  of  crude  oil  in  California  is  conservatively  estimated 
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at  1,000,000  l)arrels.  The  wells  of  Coalinga,  Fresno  county,  are  now  producing  about  175  barrels 
daily.  The  gas  used  in  Fresno  is  made  from  Coalinga  oil.  Tlio  only  petroleum  refineries  are  at 
Fuenta,  Cal.,  and  Alameda. 

OsTKicn  Fakms. — The  largest  farm  for  rearing  ostriclies  is  that  of  E.  Crawston,  Norwalk,  witli 
upward  of  300  birds.  The  climate  has  proven  acceptable  and  the  experiment  is  a profitable  one. 
Tlie  second  largest  is  near  Passadena,  containing  about  100  birds. 

Oldest  Olive  Orchard. — Five  hundred  olive  trees  were  planted  at  San  Fernando  mission 
about  the  year  1800.  Tliere  are  now  450  trees  remaining,  that  produce  about  eighteen  tons 
annually.  The  very  oldest  olive  tree  in  the  country  is  at  Capistrano  mission.  Its  seed  came  from 
Spain  in  1769.  It  is  fifty  feet  high  and  has  a trunk  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  still  producing  olives. 

Grai'e  Production. — The  Agricultural  Department  states  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  grapes 
of  the  United  States  are  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  California  having  over  200,000  acres  of  vines. 

Productions. — California  produces  more  barley  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  amount  raised  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  only  producer  of  chromic  iron, 
magnesite,  travertine,  metallic  antimony,  quicksilver,  gilsonite,  turquoise,  platinum,  soda,  raisins  and 
several  othei'  commodities. 

Most  Beans. — According  to  the  census  California  produces  one-fourth  of  all  the  beans  raised 
in  tlie  United  States.  Ventura  county  is  the  largest  producer  of  Lima  beans.  The  pagoda  exhibit 
at  tlie  World’s  Fair  had  198  varieties  of  beans. 

Few  Debts. — The  State  debt  and  all  county,  municipal  and  school  district  debts  of  California 
do  not  aggregate  more  than  $16,000,000,  in  round  numbers.  Massachusetts  has  only  1,000,000 
more  population  than  California,  but  its  public  debt  exceeds  California  by  $66,000,000.  San  Fran- 
cisco occupies  a unique  position  as  a great  and  prosperous  city  nearly  free  from  debt. 

Only  Gilsonite. — This  is  a substance  that  was  discovered  about  eight  years  ago  in  San  Bernar- 
dino county.  It  is  in  appearance  like  shoemakers’  wax  or  hard  asphalt.  It  is  used  for  making  a fine 
quality  of  black  varnish  after  being  dissolved  in  turpentine.  The  entire  product  of  the  mines  is 
taken  by  varnish  manufacturers  in  New  York. 

Variety  of  Climate. — In  Los  Angeles  county  on  a winter’s  day  one  may  breakfast  by  the  sea- 
shore, after  a dip  in  the  ocean  lunch  amid  the  orange  groves  of  the  San  Gabriel  valley  and  dine 
among  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 

Eemarkable  Situation. — There  is  not  a practicing  lawyer,  doctor,  incarcerated  criminal  or 
pauper  in  the  county  of  Alpine.  There  is  not  a saloon  or  place  for  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Sutter  county. 
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A BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  P.  C.  C.  T.  A. 


Th,e  Pacific  Coast  Commercial  Travelers’  Association  was  conceived  in  the  early  part  of  1890. 
Its  principal  promoters  were  S.  Mosely  Woods,  Charles  L.  Wallace  and  the  late  Thomas  J.  Yeach. 
The  unfair  treatment  which  commercial  travelers  suffered  at  the  hands  of  some  corporations  and 
private  enterprises  with  whom  they  yearly  spent  thousands  of  dollars  suggested  organization  as  the 
only  means  of  righting  the  existing  evils.  After  thoroughly  canvassing  the  subject  of  forming  an 
association  and  meeting  with  much  encouragement,  a meeting  was  called  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in 
October.  About  one  hundred  traveling  salesmen  were  present,  and  Mr.  S.  K.  Thornton  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  meeting.  The  following  plan  of  operation  was  submitted  by  Thos.  J.  Yeach  : 

“ That  a corporation  be  formed  composed  entirely  of  commercial  travelers,  to  be  know  as  the 
Pacific  Coast  Commercial  .Travelers’  Association,  and  that  its  objects  be  to  regulate  fares  on  all  rail- 
roads, steamship  and  stage  lines,  to  secure  reductions  in  excess  baggage  rates,  to  secure  accomoda- 
tions from  the  various  hotels  commensurate  with  the  prices  paid,  to  abolish  the  charging  of  bus  fares 
to  and  from  hotels,  to  regulate  the  charges  of  transfer  companies,  and,  futher,  to  bring  about  a better 
acquaintance  among  persons  engaged  as  commercial  travelers,  and  to  establish  a fund  to  care  for 
members  in  need  and  bury  the  dead.” 

After  reading  same  a motion  was  made  and  carried  that  all  traveling  men  present  who  were 
willing  to  sign  the  resolution  step  forward ; and  this  instrument,  which  obtained  the  signatures  of 
146  travelers,  was  the  founding  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Commercial  Travelers’  Association. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  at  Judge  Murphy’s  court  room  on  Jan.  3d,  1891,  when  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  were  adopted.  The  first  set  of  officers,  as  follows,  were  elected : President,  S.  K. 
Thornton  ; First  Yice-President,  Thos.  E.  Dunne ; Second  Yice-President,  Harry  Loudan ; Third 
Yice-President,  Geo.  E.  Savage ; Secretary,  E.  B.  Whitney ; Treasurer,  E.  D.  Laidlaw ; Directors, 
T.  J.  Yeach,  Hate  Jacobs,  Sid  Hart,  J.  A.  Wilson,  Isi.  Goodfriend. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  January  2,  1892.  The  membership  roll 
showed  about  210  members  in  good  standing.  The  following  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year : President,  S.  K.  Thornton  ; First  Yice-President,  Thomas  E.  Dunne  ; Second  Yice-President, 
Harry  Loudan ; Third  Yice-President,  George  E.  Savage ; Secretary,  E.  B.  Whitney ; Treasurer, 
E.  D.  Laidlaw ; Directors,  A.  F.  Wheaton,  Felix  Cohn,  H.  L.  Judell,  J.  A.  Wilson,  Sid  Hart.  It 
was  at  this  meeting  that  it  was  decided  to  issue  death  certificates  for  $500. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  held  December  30,  1892,  the  membership  had  increased  to  240 
members.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the  offices  of  the  Yice-Presidents  were  abolished.  The 
officers  elected  were:  President,  S.  K.  Thornton;  Secretary,  E.  C.  Sutcliffe;  Treasurer,  E.  D. 
Laidlaw ; Directors,  A.  F.  Wheaton,  Geo.  C.  Shurtleff,  Thos.  E.  Dunne,  W.  H.  King,  H.  L.  Judell, 
Felix  Cohn,  George  E.  Savage,  W.  D.  Witham. 

The  third  annual  meeting,  held  December  29,  1893,  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  following 
officers:  President,  S.  K.  Thornton;  Secretary  E.  C.  Sutcliffe;  Treasurei,  E.  D.  Laidlaw;  Di- 

rectors, A.  C.  Boldemann,  Sig.  M.  Heller,  H.  L.  Judell,  A.  E.  Kelly,  A.  L.  Weil,  George  E.  Savage, 
George  C.  Shurtleff,  Phil  O’Donnell.  The  membership  by  this  time  had  reached  260. 

On  December  29,  1894,  the  fourth  anmial  meeting  was  held  and  the  books  showed  a member- 
ship of  290.  The  following  were  elected  officers  of  the  Association  to  serve  for  the  coming  year : 
President,  W.  J.  Barrett ; Secretary,  A.  C.  Boldemann ; Treasurer,  E,  D.  Laidlaw ; Directors, 
H.  L.  Judell,  J.  C.  Eubanks,  B.  B.  Galland,  T.  J.  Yeach,  Sig.  M.  Heller,  W.  F.  Peterson,  E.  H. 
Davis. 

The  fifth  anmial  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  Alcazar  Building,  on  December  27  and 
28,  1895. 

Many  changes  were  again  made  in  the  constitution,  most  prominent  among  which  were  the 
election  of  eleven  directors ; they  to  elect  their  own  officers,  and  combining  the  offices  of  secretary 
and  treasurer  into  one  office. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  showed  320  members  in  good  standing ; that  there  had  been  four 
deaths  during  the  year,  making  a total  of  twelve  deaths  since  the  organization  of  the  Association,  for 
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wliicli  the  heiieticiaries  had  been  paid  the  sum  of  $(>,000,  and  that  the  Relief  Committee  had  drawn 
on  the  funds  for  $100  during  tlie  year,  making  a total  of  over  $500  expended  toward  relief  for 
needy  members  since  that  fund  was  created. 

The  f(.»llowing  were  elected  Directors  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year : J.  C.  Eubanks,  A.  C. 

Boldemann,  A.  W.  "Weil,  B.  B.  Galland,  S.  Moseley  Woods,  A.  F.  Wheaton,  Jul.  Philips,  Ben 
Sehloss,  W.  F.  Peterson,  J.  B.  Treadwell  and  J.  A.  Wilson. 

The  newly  elected  Directors  then  went  into  session,  and  from  their  number  elected  S.  Moseley 
AVoods,  President,  J.  C.  Eubanks,  Vice-President,  A.  C.  Boldemann,  Secretary -Treasurer,  to  serve 
as  such  for  the  following  year. 

During  the  month  of  May,  1896,  President  S.  Moseley  AVoods  w'as  compelled  to  send  in  his 
resignation,  on  account  of  having  accepted  a position  to  travel  out  of  New  York,  and  J.  C.  Eubanks 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency  and  Director  J.  B.  Treadwell  was  elected  to  fill  the  office  of  V ice- 
President. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  December,  1896,  the  following  were  elected  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors : J.  C.  Eubanks,  W.  F.  Peterson,  A.  C.  Boldemann,  B.  B.  Galland,  H.  Mor- 
genthau,  A.  Hampel,  H.  L.  Judell,  C.  B.  Tomson,  A.  AV.  Weil,  Nate  Jacobs.  The  officers  chosen 
by  the  Board  were  : President,  J.  C.  Eubanks ; Vice-President,  W.  F.  Peterson  ; Secretary,  A.  C. 

Boldemann ; Treasurer,  B.  B.  Galland.  Early  in  the  year  1897  business  compelled  Director  Judell 
to  resign  his  office  and  his  place  was  filled  by  A.  H.  Jessee,  who  has  proved  himself  to  be  a valuable 
acquisition  to  the  Board. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  held  December  29th,  1897,  showed  quite  an  increase  in  the 
treasury,  and  that  two  death  certificates  and  quite  a sum  for  relief  had  been  paid  during  the  year. 
At  this  meeting  the  charter  list  was  thrown  oj)en,  the  initiation  fee  was  done  away  with  for  one 
year  so  as  to  enable  all  commercial  travellers  to  join  the  Association. 

The  following  were  elected  a Board  of  Directors  for  the  year  1898 : W.  F.  Peterson,  J.  C. 

Eubanks,  T.  E.  Dunne,  A.  C.  Boldemann,  B.  B.  Galland,  A.  AV.  Weil,  Harry  Morgen  than,  J.  H. 
Frost,  Andy  Hampel,  Chas.  B.  Tomson  and  J.  E.  Finnegan.  The  Board  chose  for  their  officers : 
AV.  F.  Peterson,  as  President;  T.  E.  Dunne,  Vice-President;  A.  C.  Boldemann,  Secretary;  B.  B. 
Galland,  Treasurer. 

The  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  Tuesday,  December  27th,  1898,  and  the 
re])ort  of  the  Secretary  showed  a net  increase  in  membership  for  the  year  of  eighty-seven  members ; 
and,  although  the  year  proved  a disastrous  one  as  regards  finance,  the  Association  having  been  called 
upon  to  pay  four  death  certificates  and  a considerable  sum  for  relief,  still  the  report  showed  quite  a 
handsome  gain  in  funds. 

The  following  were  elected  a Board  of  Directors  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year : T.  E.  Dunne, 

A W.  AVeil,  B.  B.  Galland,  A.  C.  Boldemann,  Harry  Morgenthaii,  W.  F.  Peterson,  Chas.  B.  Tomson, 
Lee  Jacobs,  Jacques  Blum,  J.  C.  Eubanks,  Harry  Diggles.  The  Board  then  elected  the  following 
officers  to  serve  for  the  year  1899:  President,  Thos.  E.  Dunne;  Vice-President,  Alex.  AA^.  Weil; 

Secretary,  A.  C.  Boldemann  ; Treasurer,  B.  B.  Galland. 


H.  MORGANTHAU 

W.  F.  PETERSON 

ALEX.  W.  WEIL,  Vic* -President 
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A.  HAMPEL 

J.  CAL.  EUBANKS 

B.  B.  GALLAND,  Treasurer 
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THOMAS  E.  DUNNE. 

Thomas  E.  Dunne  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  San  Francisco  in  1860.  His  father,  P.  F. 
Dunne,  realizing  what  there  was  in  the  young  man,  sent  him  to  the  public  schools  in  that  city, 
where  he  remained  till  1877,  when  Thomas  E.  entered  the  employ  of  Yates  & Co.,  as  a shipping- 
clerk,  and  to  show  that  a wise  selection  was  made  by  both  father  and  son,  one  has  only  to  look 
at  the  present  responsible  position  filled  by  him  with  this  same  firm  at  the  present  day,  being 
their  Manager  with  offices  at  709  and  711  Front  Street. 

Thirteen  years  ago  Mr.  Dunne  became  a benedict  and  he  can  really  be  considered  a model 
husband.  He  is  a member  of  the  Elks,  and  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  "West;  he  was  the 
second  man  that  signed  the  roll  for  the  organization  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Commercial  Travelers’ 
Association,  and  in  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  he  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  then 
missed  two  years  and  in  1898  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  that  organization,  a)id  for  the  present 
year  he  is  President  of  the  same.  Were  there  any  greater  honors  that  the  Association  could 
confer  Mr.  Dunne  would  undoubtedly  receive  them. 

ALEXANDER  W.  WEIL. 

William  Weil  numbers  amongst  his  sons  Alexander  W.  Weil,  who  was  born  near  Shasta  City 
in  Shasta  County,  California,  on  the  24th  day  of  October,  1858.  In  the  year  1861,  Mr.  Weil  took 
his  family  to  Germany,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  attended  primary  schools  in  the  City  of 
Augsburg,  Bavaria,  until  1866,  when  they  returned  to  San  Francisco,  where  Mr.  Weil  attended 
the  Lincoln  Grammar  School  and  the  High  School,  from  both  of  which  he  graduated.  In  the  year 
1876  he  entered  the  office  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade  as  assistant  to  the  late  Mr.  Holden 
of  the  Law  Department,  where  he  remained  a year  and  a half,  his  title  being  Second  Assistant 
Secretary,  under  J.  B.  Moore,  deceased,  thereby  gaining  valuable  legal  information  which  he  has 
turned  to  good  account.  Upon  leaving  the  Board  of  Trade  he  joined  forces  with  his  father’s  firm 
“Weil  Bros.,”  as  bookkeeper  and  continued  in  that  position  for  over  a year,  when  tiring  of  office 
work  he  accepted  the  position  of  head  traveler  for  the  firm  in  which  he  continued  till  the  year  1886, 
at  which  time  he  was  admitted  as  a partner  in  the  firm  not  forsaking  however  the  “road.”  In 
February,  1897,  he  purchased  his  uncle’s  interest  in  the  business  and  took  the  place  of  general 
manager  of  Weil  Bros.  & Sons,  which  he  still  holds.  Mr.  Weil  married  in  1886.  He  is  a 
member  of  I.  O.O.F.,  Eureka  Benevolent  Society,  Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  United  Com- 
mercial Travelers,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Pacific  Coast  Commercial  Travelers’  Association,  of  which 
organization  he  was  elected  a Director  in  December  1895,  being  similarly  honored  every  year  since. 
Last  December  he  was  chosen  Vice-President  of  that  organization,  and  the  P.  C.  C.  T.  A.  is  to  be 
congratulated  in  its  selection. 


B.  B.  GALLAND. 

B.  B.  Galland  was  born  in  Red  Bluff,  California,  in  June,  1863.  He  commenced  his  early 
education  by  attending  the  public  schools  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  remained  till  seventeen  years 
of  age,  when,  desiring  to  carve  out  for  himself  a future  different  from  the  ordinary,  he  went  to 
Mexico  where  he  spent  a year  and  a half.  Tiring  of  a frontier  life  he  returned  to  San  Francisco 
and  entered  the  employ  of  Sachs  Bros,  as  stock  boy.  His  attention  to  business  endeared  him  to  the 
firm  to  such  an  extent  that  they  rapidly  promoted  him  to  the  position  of  a traveling  salesman, 
remaining  in  that  position  for  ten  years.  Barney  is  favorably  known  all  along  the  coast  and  is  a 
prince  of  good  fellows,  and  it  was  through  his  genial  manner  that  his  success  was  so  pronounced. 
In  1895  Mr.  Galland  left  Sachs  Bros,  to  go  into  business  with  his  brother  E.  R.  Galland  forming  the 
“ Mercantile  Toilet  and  Laundry  Co.,”  which  is  now  the  largest  toilet  supply  company  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  largely  through  his  untiring  efforts  that  the  success 
of  the  Mercantile  Toilet  and  Laundry  Co.,  is  so  great.  In  1891,  he  together  with  a number  of 
commercial  travelers  formed  the  Pacific  Coast  Commercial  Travelers’  Association,  and  has  been  a 
Director  for  the  past  five  years,  and  three  years  ago,  upon  the  retirement  of  R.  D.  Laidlaw  as 
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Treasurer,  the  otHee  of  Treasurer  was  combined  with  that  of  Secretary  and  the  joint  office  held  for 
one  year  by  A.  C.  Eoldeinann,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a year  the  office  of  Treasurer  was  again  instituted 
and  ^Ir.  Galland  was  chosen  such  Ti-easurer,  which  he  holds  at  this  writing.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  "West.  His  fascinating  manner  with  the  ladies  is  proverbial  and  there  is 
not  a social  function  where  he  is  ])resent  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  leaders.  Barney  could  not  count 
the  number  of  his  friends  by  the  hairs  of  his  head. 


A.  C.  BOLDEMANN 

The  Secretary  of  an  organization  is  the  one  that  does  the  most  work  and  gets  the  Iccist  thanks. 
This  ])osition  in  the  Bacitic  Coast  Commercial  Travelers’  Association  is  held  by  Mr.  Adolph  C. 
Boldemann,  who  was  born  in  San  Francisco  on  March  13th,  1862.  The  public  schools  of  San 
Francisco  claimed  his  attention  till  he  became  13  years  old,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  Hirseh- 
tield  A Saroni,  candy  manufacturers,  and  continued  with  them  for  seventeen  years.  He  started  in 
at  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder  and  climbed  to  the  top,  never  once  slipping  back  even  half  a 
space.  From  messenger  boy  to  manager  and  traveling  salesman  were  easy  steps  of  rapid  promotion 
for  him.  As  a manager  he  had  charge  of  the  factory  for  three  years,  and  for  twelve  years  he  was  a 
successful  knight  of  the  road.  His  route  was  mostly  in  the  South  but  he  is  also  extremely  well 
known  in  all  sections  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  1892  Mr.  Boldemann  left  the  employ  of 
^Ir.  Saroui  and  established  a business  for  himself  under  the  firm  name  of  A.  C.  Boldemann  & Co., 
importers  and  exporters  of  Essential  Oils  and  manufacturers  of  Perfumes,  Flavoring  Extracts,  etc. 
with  a laboratory  at  313  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 

]Mr.  Boldemann  is  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Commercial  Travelers’  Asso- 
ciation and  was  foremost  in  organizing  the  same.  In  1892  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  has  continued  to  be  so  honored  at  every  meeting  since  that  date.  In  December,  1893, 
he  was  chosen  as  Secretary  of  that  organization  and  is  such  at  the  present  da}'.  The  title  of  “Czar” 
of  the  Association  has  been  justly  earned  by  him  as  it  is  through  his  iiutiring  efforts  that  it  has  risen 
to  its  present  substantial  condition.  He  is  ever  ready  to  devote  his  time  to  its  interest  and  with  a 
smile  does  he  welcome  the  onerous  duties  of  his  office.  He  is  a member  and  Secretary  of  Golden 
Gate  Council  of  the  United  Commercial  Travelers,  which  office  he  has  held  since  its  inception  in 
1895.  With  true  western  patriotic  instincts  he  became  a member  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West;  he  is  also  a member  of  the  Foresters  of  America.  Like  the  majority  of  his  friends  he  be- 
came a benedict  in  1892.  Mr.  Boldemann  is  known  from  one  end  of  California  to  the  other  for  his 
charitable  and  gentlemanly  instincts.  May  he,  in  this  world,  receive  the  just  reward  due  such  a man. 


W.  F.  PETERSON. 

Sacramento  is  to  be  congratulated  and  California  should  be  justly  proud  in  having  such  an 
upi'ight,  painstaking,  fearless  and  honorable  citizen  as  W.  F.  Peterson,  who  was  born  on  the  8th 
day  of  July,  1850,  in  Bremen,  Germany,  where  he  attended  school  till  he  became  twelve  years 
of  age ; but  with  that  push  and  energy  peculiar  to  himself,  he  came  to  New  York  City  alone  when 
but  a child  and  entered  the  employment  of  his  uncle,  W.  Hartkopt,  in  the  ship  chandlery  busi- 
ne.ss  in  New  York  City.  Even  though  tired  at  night  after  his  day’s  labors,  with  his  indomitable 
nerve  and  jfiuck  he  attended  public  night  school  at  the  same  time,  from  which  he  graduated. 
Not  content  with  the  knowledge  he  had  thus  far  attained  he  attended  Martin  S.  Pain’s  Business 
College,  and  with  high  honors  graduated  therefrom.  Following  Horace  Greeley’s  advice  he  came 
West  in  1866,  and  entered  the  establishment  of  Meyer  Bros.,  of  California,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years,  but  thinking  that  the  East  offered  better  inducements  than  the  West,  he  returned 
to  New  York  City,  and  in  partuershi])  with  l\[r.  Sterrling  established  a business  at  the  corner  of 
Broome  and  Varick  Streets.  In  1870,  the  western  fever  again  attacked  Mr.  Peterson  and  ho  sold 
his  interest  in  the  business  to  his  partner  and  again  turned  his  face  towards  the  setting  sun, 
arriving  in  Blacerville,  Idaho,  where  mining  attracted  his  attention,  but  after  a three  months’ 
trial  he  gave  up  a business  which  depended  so  much  on  luck  and  turned  his  attention  to  omj 
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where  his  sterling  qualities  would  be  appreciated.  He  journeyed  to  San  Francisco  and  became 
connected  with  W.  W.  Wolf  & Co.,  commission  merchants,  where  he  remained  about  a year. 
He  then  left  San  Francisco  and  went  to  Sacramento  and  joined  tlie  forces  of  H.  Fisher,  with  whom 
he  remained  for  three  years.  In  187I,  Mr.  Peterson  saw  a chance  for  an  opening  and  started 
in  business  for  himself,  and  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  steadily  increased  his  operations 
to  such  an  extent  that  to-day  he  is  the  proud  possessor  of  one  of  the  finest  trades  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  is  the  oldest  candy  manufacturer  west  of  the  Rockies,  that  has  not  changed  his 
business  title. 

J\[r.  Peterson  is  a member  of  several  fraternal  and  social  organizations,  notahly  Union  Lodge, 
58,  F.  and  A.  M.,  Sacramento  Chapter  No.  2,  Council  No.  1,  and  Commandery  No.  2,  but  Masonry 
did  not  claim  all  his  attention,  and  he  is  also  a member  of  Capital  Lodge  No.  87,  I.  O.  O.  F., 
and  Benevolent  Order  of  Elks,  No.  328. 

As  to  his  connection  with  the  Pacific  Coast  Commercial  Travelers’  Association,  he  is  one  of 
the  old  members,  and  in  December,  1891,  was  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors ; in 
1895  he  was  similarly  elected,  but  in  1896  Mr.  Peterson’s  valuable  co-operation  was  so  appreciated 
that  he  was  made  Vice-President,  which  position  he  filled  with  so  much  tact  and  discretion  that 
in.  1897  he  was  chosen  President.  That  the  Associatioii  made'  no  mistake  is  evidenced  by  the  appre- 
ciation of  his  executive  ability,  held  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  as  head  of  this  body  of 
intelligent  men,  by  whom  he  was  presented  with  a handsome  loving  cup  at  their  last  annual 
meeting.  May  the  Gods  be  forever  propitious,  as  the  highest  honors  that  coiild  be  conferred  on 
any  man  are  none  too  good  for  W.  F.  Peterson. 


CHARLES  B.  TOMSON. 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  was  the  birthplace  of  Charles  B.  Tomson,  and  October  15th,  1863,  was 
the  date  of  that  auspicious  event.  The  guidance  and  example  of  the  father,  Leford  Tomson,  had  a 
lasting  influence  on  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  son  was  sent  to  the  public  school  at  Fort 
Madison,  from  which  he  graduated,  at  which  time  he  became  a clerk  in  the  Hotel  Anthes,  at  Fort 
Madison,  where  he  remained  four  years,  there  acquiring  his  first  knowledge  of  a traveling  salesman’s 
life.  Hotel  life  was  too  slow  and  did  not  offer  the  opportunities  desired  for  the  young  man 
and  he  entered  the  employment  of  P.  Lorillard  & Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  traveling  in  Northern 
Iowa  for  two  years  for  this  great  firm.  Church  & Co.,  of  New  York,  next  claimed  his  attention, 
and  during  the  seven  years  he  was  with  them,  he  covered  all  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 
A taste  of  Western  methods  attracted  him,  and  in  1892  he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast, "settling  in 
San  Francisco.  He  now  travels  for  S.  H.  Tyler  & Son,  of  San  Francisco,  and  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  his  employers  and  all  wdio  know  him.  Masonic,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
United  Commercial  Travelers,  Woodmen,  low^a  State  Traveling  Men’s  Association  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  Commercial  Travelers’  Association  are  organizations  that  claim  him  as  a membei-,  of  the 
last  of  which  he  has  been  a Director  since  1896. 


J.  C.  EUBANKS. 

For  the  past  thirty-five  years  J.  Cal.  Eubanks  has  been  a traveler  on  this  sublunary  sphere. 
About  that  many  years  ago  he  was  born  in  Siskeyou  County,  California,  where  he  attended 
school.  The  printing  trade  next  attracted  his  attention  and  he  learned  it  thoroughly  in  all  its 
branches.  He  was  a man  however  not  built  to  stand  at  the  case  and  his  next  employment  was  in 
a general  store,  where  he  remained  till  1882.  Every  day  of  this  class  of  work  was  drudgery  to 
him  and  in  that  year  he  established  a general  merchandise  business  in  Ashland,  Oregon,  which 
he  conducted  for  a year.  Arriving  at  the  stage  where  he  desired  greater  scope  for  his  energy,  he 
entered  the  employment  of  Klein  & Co.,  as  traveler,  with  which  firm  he  is  connected  at  the 
present  time.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  his  drummer’s  life  many  of  his  friends  joined 
forces  with  life  long  helpmates,  and  he,  realizing  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  married  life, 
joined  the  noble  order  of  benedicts  in  1897.  “ Cal  ” joined  the  Pacific  Coast  Commercial 
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Travelers'  Association  in  1892,  and  was  elected  on  the  Board  of  Directors  in  1894,  After  one 
year's  service  on  the  Board  he  was  made  Vice-President  in  1895,  and  in  May,  1896,  was  chosen 
as  its  President,  being  rechosen  in  December  of  that  year.  Leaving  the  Directorate  after  three 
years’  service  was  not  to  be  considered  by  the  members,  and  in  1897  and  1898  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 


A.  HAMPEL. 

A.  Hampel  was  born  on  September  20th,  1857,  in  Oakland,  California,  and  attended  the 
public  school  of  that  place  until  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  he  took  a six  months’  course  at 
Heald’s  Business  College.  Upon  receiving  his  diploma  from  this  lattey  institution  he  was 
employed  by  his  father,  Henry  Hampel,  in  the  grocery  business,  with  whom  he  remained  till  he 
became  twenty-two.  For  the  next  six  years  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  for  himself, 
selling  out  to  J.  Jacoby,  in  order  that  he  might  accept  a position  in  the  United  States  Mint  as 
computing  clerk  under  Superintendent  Judge  I.  Lawton,  where  he  remained  until  Gen.  Harrison’s 
election  as  President,  from  which  time  he  has  been  a commercial  traveler,  first  two  years  with 
Sherwood  & Sherwood,  of  San  Francisco,  wholesale  dealers  in  fancy  groceries  and  liquors,  and 
three  years  with  Macondray  & Co.,  dealers  in  teas,  mattings  and  silks,  but  for  the  past  eight  years 
Mr.  Hampel  has  been  with  Messrs.  Hall,  Luhrs  & Co.,  the  heavy  wholesale  grocery  firm  of 
Sacramento,  for  whom  he  has  covered  the  Eastern  part  of  California  and  the  whole  of  the  State 
of  Nevada,  with  headquarters  in  Nevada  City.  He  is  a member  of  Oakland  Parlor  No.  50, 
N.  S.  G.  W.,  Brooklyn  Lodge  No.  32,  Knights  of  Pythias  ; Sacramento  Lodge  No.  328,  Benevolent 
Order  of  Elks ; and  the  Pacific  Coast  Commercial  Travelers’  Association,  of  which  organization 
he  was  elected  a Director  in  December,  1896,  being  re-elected  every  year  since  then.  Mr.  Hampel 
enjoys  the  esteem,  respect  and  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact.  In  climbing 
the  ladder  of  prosperity  may  he  never  miss  a round. 


H.  MORGANTHAU. 

H.  Morganthau  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1864,  and  until  sixteen  years  of  age  attended  the 
public  schools  in  that  City,  from  which  he  graduated,  and  then  took  a business  course  at  Heald’s 
Business  College.  After  obtaining  his  diploma  from  this  institution  he  became  connected  with  his 
father  and  continued  with  him  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  at  which  time  he  together  with  the  other 
heirs  formed  the  ‘‘M.  Morganthau  Co.,”  of  which  he  was  made  President  and  Manager.  In  1897 
the  “Mission  Soap  and  Candle  Works”  was  formed  and  took  over  the  plant  and  business  of  the  “M. 
Morganthau  Co.,”  and  Mr.  Morganthau  was  made  Secretary  and  Manager.  His  executive  ability 
was  so  well  appreciated  by  the  new  Company  that  he  has  complete  management  of  its  affairs.  Mr. 
Morganthau  became  a knight  of  the  road  in  1888  under  his  father  and  covered  the  entire  coast  for 
him  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  December,  1896,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Commercial  Travelers’  Association  and  has  been  reelected  every  year  since  then.  He  has  been  Chair- 
man of  the  Entertainment  Committee  for  some  years  and  it  is  due  chiefiy  to  his  efforts  that  tliese 
entertainments  have  been  so  successful.  He  has  worked  night  and  day  in  order  to  give  entertain- 
ment and  pleasure  to  his  comrades  and  a profit  to  the  Association.  Whenever  an  entertainment  is 
j)roposed  and  he  is  connected  with  it,  the  name  Morganthau  is  a guarantee  of  success.  He  is  also  a 
jirominent  member  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West. 


JACQUES  BLFM. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  August,  1852,  in  the  City  of  Strassburg,  Alsace,  .lacques  Blum  was 
born.  At  this  time  Strassburg  had  no  public  schools  and  Jaccpies  attended  a private  school  until 
1867,  when  he  came  to  California,  where  he  arrived  on  Juno  25th  of  that  year,  when  he  entered 
the  employment  of  Loewe  Bros.,  whole.sale  liquor  merchants,  at  309  California  Street  with  whom 
he  remained  till  1870.  In  this  year  he  went  to  Salem.  Oregon,  and  engaged  with  F.  Levy, 
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general  merchant,  with  whom  he  remained  a year,  In  the  year  1871,  Mr.  Blum  connected  him- 
self with  Haslacher,  Cohen  & Co.,  at  Angel’s  Camp,  Calaveras  County,  remaining  there  nearly  a 
year.  He  coiild  not  remain  away  from  San  Francisco  and  again  secured  employment  with  his 
old  firm  of  Loewe  Bros.  His  services  were  so  highly  appreciated  by  his  firm,  that  on  January 
1st,  1882,  he  was  admitted  as  a partner,  and  at  the  time  Loewe  Bros,  purchased  the  stock  of  Wil- 
merding  & Co.,  forming  the  present  corporation,  Wilmerding,  Loewe  & Co.  Mr.  Blum  was 
elected  Vice-President,  which  position  he  holds  at  the  present  time.  For  the  past  twenty-two 
years  Mr.  Blum  has  adopted  the  “road”  as  his  part  of  the  business,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  traveling  men  out  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Blum  is  a thirty-two  degree  Mason  and  a 
member  of  many  other  social  and  charitable  organizations,  notably  Parfaite  Union  17,  French 
Benevolent  Society,  Eureka  Benevolent  Society,  Zion  Hospital,  Societe  des  Dames  Francaise, 
Benevolent  Circle  Francais,  Pacific  Coast  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Com- 
mercial Travelers’  Association,  of  which  he  was  elected  a director  in  December,  1898.  Mr.  Blum 
enjoys  the  respect  and  implicit  confidence  of  all  that  have  come  in  contact  with  him. 

LEE  JACOBS. 

Lee  Jacobs,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Commercial  Travelers’  Association  was 
born  at  Syracuse,  H.  Y.,  June  11th,  1852.  After  a number  of  years  schooling  he  entered  the 
cigar  manufactory  of  his  father,  where  he  served  a full  apprenticeship  at  the  cigar  trade,  and 
later  on  made  a study  of  the  tobacco  business.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  urged  his  father  to 
permit  him  to  make  a business  trip,  to  wUich  he  reluctantly  consented.  The  result  of  his  first 
venture  was  so  very  successful  that  his  father  requested  that  he  should  continue  to  represent 
his  firm  ; which  he  did  until  his  father  retired  from  business.  In  1877  he  came  to  California. 
Since  his  advent  on  this  coast  he  has  held  various  responsible  positions,  and  for  the  last  five 
years  has  been  representing  some  of  the  leading  Kew  York  and  Key  West  cigar  manufacturers 
with  great  success.  He  is  one  of  the  best  known  travelers  on  this  coast,  and  has  the  confidence 
of  his  patrons,  and  the  good  will  and  best  wishes  of  all  who  know  him,  In  December,  1897, 
Mr.  Jacobs  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Commercial  Travelers’ 
Association. 


FBOM  COAST  TO  COAST. 

It  is  a matter  of  history  that  the  completion  of  the  pioneer  line  of  railroad  between  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  Eastern  States,  was  regarded  by  the  statesmen  of  that  period  as  a political 
necessity.  Their  fear,  not  an  unnatural  one,  was  that  those  far-off  regions,  separated  by  hundreds  of 
miles  of  plain  and  mountain  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  would  also  become  separated  in  interest 
from  the  parent  States  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  the  growing  commonwealths  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  politicians  of  the  present  day  are  inclined  to  forget  these  facts.  The  commercial 
world,  however,  is  constantly  reminded  that  it  is  the  railroads  traversing  the  Continent  which  bind 
the  Pacific  States  in  a community  of  interest  with  those  of  the  East. 

Whatever  point  of  view  is  chosen,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  appears  as  the  most  inter, 
esting  and  important  of  the  corporations  which  afford  rapid  and  economical  transportation  fi’oin 
ocean,  to  ocean,  for  the  people  of  the  country  and  their  diversified  products  and  merchandise.  In 
extent  alone  it  is  one  of  the  lai’gest  railroad  and  steamship  systems  in  the  United  States.  Some 
8,000  miles  of  railroads,  and  steamship  routes,  aggregating  4,500  miles,  are  under  the  charge  of  its 
officers.  It  is  the  only  railroad  crossing  the  continent  which  reaches  tide  water  on  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts,  wholly  within  American  territory,  its  mai’i  stem  extending  from  Kew  Orleans 
to  San  Francisco,  and  Portland,  Ore.  Moreover,  the  famous  “ Morgan  Line  ” of  ocean  steamers 
which  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  controls  and  operates,  gives  it  the  only  route  under  one  man- 
agement reaching  from  the  metropolis  of  the  country  to  San  Francisco  and  its  sister  cities  of  the 
“ Coast.”  The  Central  Pacific  Line,  which  formed  part  of  the  first  transcontinental  route,  is  also 
under  its  control,  while  branch  lines  in  both  Texas  and  Californfit  afford  direct  access  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  all  important  points  in  those  States.  Finally^  its  steamship  lines  extending  to  Havana 
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ami  to  Bliu'ticlds,  Nicaragua,  complete  a system  which,  for  extent  and  importance  to  the  trade 
of  the  country,  is  without  e(pial. 

The  Southern  route  of  this  company  is  a controlling  element  in  railroad  traffic  between  the 
Pacilic  Coast  aiul  the  East.  A glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  from  New  Orleans  to  San 
Francisco  is  tlie  shortest  possible  line  between  large  ports  on  the  two  oceans,  and  it  is  on  this  line 
that  the  Southern  Pacilic  is  built.  Its  low  altitudes  and  absence  of  snow  ensure  uninterrupted 
communications  at  all  seasons.  These  facts  in  regard  to  the  Southern  Pacilic  are  recognized  by  the 
business  world,  to  which  the  last  mentioned  circumstance  appeals  with  peculiar  force,  whether  it 
refers  to  the  transportation  of  goods  or  the  convenience  of  passengers. 

The  Southern  Pacilic,  in  fact,  was  built  and  is  managed  with  special  reference  to  the  require- 
ments of  business  interests.  Its  trains  and  steamers  are  of  the  highest  standard  of  excellence,  and 
its  managemeut  is  noted  for  the  attention  given  to  the  wants  of  shippers  to  California  and  other 
points  which  it  reaches.  The  constant  aim  has  been  to  develop  traffic  by  ensuring  the  facilities 
which  attract  it.  While  its  lines  are  divided  for  convenience  of  operation  into  a Pacilic  System, 
coni[)rising  the  ])ortion  of  the  property  west  of  Ogden,  Utah  and  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  an  Atlantic 
System,  which  includes  its  roads  east  of  El  Paso,  the  whole  organization  is  under  a single  manage- 
ment. The  concentration  of  power  and  responsibility  which  this  involves,  is  not  only  an  advantage 
to  the  railroad  itself,  but  is  appreciated  by  shippers  with  whom  the  Southern  Pacilic  enjoys  a favor- 
able reputation. 


PREFERRED  ACCIDENT  INSVRANCE  COMPANY. 

The  Pi-eferrcd  Accident  Insurance  Company,  photographs  of  whose  San  Francisco  offices 
appear  ni)on  this  page,  has  always  been  a friend  of  commercial  travelers;  always  looking  for 
advantageous  features  to  offer  them.  The  Company  has  been  established  about  fourteen  years, 
and  is  a level  premium  stock  company  with  sound  linancial  backers,  including  some  of  the  best 
known  men  of  New  York  Citj^  among  whom  are  Hon.  Phiueas  C.  Lounsbiiry,  ex-Governor  of 
Connecticut,  and  President  of  Merchant’s  Exchange  National  Bank ; Mr  John  E.  Searles,  Treas- 
urer American  Sugar  Refineries;  Mr.  William  Westlake,  of  Adams  & Westlake  Manufacturing 
Comi)any ; Hon.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  Lieittenant-Governor  State  of  New  York;  and  Mr. 
Chas.  D.  Spencer,  of  the  H.  B.  Claffiin  Co. 

Previous  to  the  establishing  of  this  Company,  protection  from  accidents  was  to  be  obtained 
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only  at  a very  high  price,  the  corporations  then  in  the  field  charging  “ all  the  traffic  would  bear,” 
but  the  Preferred’s  energetic  secretary,  Mr.  Kimball  C.  Atwood,  originated  the  plan  of  insuring 
only  persons  whose  occupations  were  the  least  exposed  to  accidents,  and  to  them  his  company  con- 
cluded they  could  issue  policies  much  cheaper  than  they  could  were  they  writing  other  than  a 
strictly  preferred  class.  Following  upon  this  idea  came  another ; that  of  the  “ Combination  ” 
policy,'  now  universally  desired  by  all  insurers.  This  form  provided  for  the  payment  of  double 
benefits  for  travel  accidents,  and  it  was  so  readily  sold  to  all  travelers,  that  the  other  companies 
were  forced  to  issue  similar  policies,  but  they  have  not  yet  met  the  price  at  which  the  Preferred 
offers  their  $11,000  combination  policy,  which  is  sold  for  $20.00  per  anniim. 

Having  gained  the  regard  of  the  traveling  fraternity  by  thus  offering  them  safe  and  sound 
insurance  at  reasonable  rates,  the  Preferred  sought  to  retain  that  esteem  by  placing  on  sale  a 
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MILLER,  SLOSS  & SCOTT 

INCORPORATED 


HARDWARE 


IRON,  STEEL  AND 
PIPE 


SPORTING  GOODS 
AND  CUTLERY 


RAILROAD,  MILL  AND  MINING  SUPPLIES, 
BRASS  GOODS  AND  STEAM  FITTINGS 


Nos.  18-20-22  FREMONT  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


185-187  STEWART  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK 
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Palace  Hotel,  ?-^-N.rR^Ncisco.  cal. 


■’  I *^HE  attention  of  guests  is  respectfully  called  to  the  location 
of  the  several  Dining  Rooms  in  the  Palace  Hotel  and 
the  hours  for  meals. 

CU  Cadies’  Grill  Room 

Is  located  on  the  north  side  of  Court  with  direct  entrance  from 
Market  Street.  It  also  has  entrance  from  the  Court.  Grill  Room 
service  may  be  obtained  here  from  6 o’clock  a.  m.  until  midnight. 

Restaurant  and  JImerican  Plan 

Meals  are  served  during  the  Summer  months  in  the  Ladies’  Grill 
Room.  Music  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings. 

Cbe  iRen’s  Grill  Room 

Adjoins  the  Ladies’  and  has  entrance  from  the  Court  as  well  as 
a direct  entrance  from  Market  Street.  This  Room  is  open  from 
7 a.  m.  until  midnight. 


GRAND  HOTEL 


Superior  Accommodations  for  Families 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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ESTABLISHED  1850  INCORPORATED  1888 

LANGLEY  & MICHAELS  CO. 

WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS 

AND 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS 


54,  36,  38  & 40  FIRST  ST.  Bet.  Market  & Mission 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

ENTERPRISE  BREWERY 

SAN  FRANGISGO,  GAL. 


INTERIOR  DINING  CAR 


PARLOR.  LADIES’  COMPARTMENT  CAR 


COMPARTMENTS  IN  LADIES'  CAR 


Sunset  Limited.  The  Southern  Pacific’s  Famous  Line 
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M.  BLASKOWER  & CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

EDWARD  COHN  & CO. 


IMPORTERS  OF  HAVANA  CIGARS 


223  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

AND  N.  W.  Cor.  Geary  and  Kearny  Sts. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


3fi 
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(Compliments  of 


WELLS,  FARGO  & CO. 
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CK  Giant  Powder  Companp 

CONSOLIDATED 

430  California  St.,  - SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GELATINE  DYNAMITE 

DYNAMITE 

JUDSON  IMPROVED 

CLIPPER  MILLS  BLACK  BLASTING 

CANNON  AND  SPORTING  POWDERS 

DEALERS  IN 

CAPS  AND  FUSE 


CORRKSPONDKNCE  SOLICITED 
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SUCCESS  TO 
THE  BOYS! 


Schilling’s  Best 


BIG  TREE  GROVE.  WAWONA,  REACHED 


OVER  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO.’S  LINE 
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The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Does  virtually  all  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  by  water  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  There  are  many  vessels  engaged  in  the  lumber 
and  coal  trade,  which  class  of  trade  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship 
Company  does  not  ordinarily  seek. 

The  company  operates  over  twenty  steamers.  These  run  to  all 
the  principal  coast  ports  between  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  on  the  south, 
and  points  in  Southeastern  Alaska  on  the  north,  embracing  coast  lines 
of  between  four  and  five  thousand  miles.  There  is  scarcely  a day  in 
the  year  that  this  company  does  not  have  vessels  either  sailing  from 
or  arriving  at  San  Francisco. 

Goodall,  Perkins  & Co.  have  been  managers  of  the  company 
ever  since  its  incorporation.  In  fact,  they  were  engaged  in  the 
coasting  butiness  long  before  the  company  was  organized,  and  they 
are  thoroughly  identified  with  the  steamship  business  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  vessels  of  the  company  are  splendidly  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  business.  Some  of  them  are  very  large,  fast 
and  finely  fitted  up. 

The  company  is  the  owner  of  the  eelebrated  steamer  Queen, 
which  runs  as  an  excursion  steamer  every  season  to  Alaska. 

The  company  is  very  enterprising  and  spends  vast  sums  in 
advertising.  They  have  just  issued  the  best  map  of  Alaska  that  has 
been  published,  the  same  being  distributed  free  all  over  the  country. 
They  have  offices  in  all  the  principal  ports  along  the  coast. 

The  company  has  just  purchased'.  East,  two  fine  steamers,  viz  : 
the  Cottage  City  and  the  Curacao,  especially  adapted  for  the 
Alaskan  trade.  They  also  have  a new  steamer  now  being  built 
by  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco.  These  vessels  are 
all  expected  to  be  available  in  time  for  the  spring  rush  to 
Alaska. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.  has  the  following  Steamers 


tf 
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On  the  Puget  Sound- Alaska  Route  ; 

QUEEN,  COTTAGE  CITY,  VICTORIAN, 
ALKI. 

On  the  Portland-Alaska  Route  : 

OREGON,  CITY  OF  TOPEKA  AND  GEO.  W. 
ELDER. 

On  the  San  Francisco-Portland  Route  : 

COLUMBIA  AND  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


On  the  San  Francisco-Puget  Sound  Route: 

WALLA  WALLA,  MANATILLA  AND  CITY  OF 
PUEBLO. 

On  the  San  Francisco,  San  Diego  and 
way  ports  Route : 

SANTA  ROSA,  POMONA,  COOS  BAY  AND 
BONITA. 

On  the  Humboldt  Bay  Route  : 

THE  STEAMER  HOMER. 


All  of  these  steamers  are  first-class  in  every  particular,  and  people  desiring:  to  travel  in  com- 
fort should  patronize  them. 
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JOHN  BERMINGHAM,  President 


J.  F.  NESMITH,  Secretary 


P.  O.  BOX  2036 


Cl)c  California  Poioder  Works 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Cannon,  Sporting  and  Mining  Powder 


SHORELESS  SPORTING  AND  RIFLE  POWDER 

SHOT  GUN  CARTRIDGES— BLACK  AND  SMOKELESS 


330  MARKET  STREET 


WORKS  AT 

HERCULES  AND  SANTA  CRUZ 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Do  You 

Catch  the  /IdeaJ 


I A chewing  tobacco  made  to  please  a 
I iiniversal  taste,  must  be  prepared  from 
1 the  highest  grade  leaf,  with  a skill  that 
• can  oul}’’  be  acquired  by  the  longest  ex- 
[ perience.  It  must  possess  a delicious  flavor, 

1 and  a lasting  substance,  and  must  neither  be 
! too  light  nor  too  heavy,  too  sweet  nor  too  flat. 


In 


I every  element  dear  to  the  tobacco  chewer  is  so  skill- 
( fully  concentrated  and  blended  as  to  make  the  most 
I delicious  chewing  tobacco  ever  put  on  the  market. 
J Try  it  and  you’re  sure  to  catch  the  idea. 


It’s  Lorillard’s. 


Hi 
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Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Limited 

has  an  annual  product  of  2,300,000  gross  tons  of  Pig  Iron, 
Spiegel-eisen  and  Ferro-manganese,  with  a converting 
capacity  of  1,450,000  gross  tons  of  Bessemer  Steel  and 

850.000  gross  tons  of  Open  Hearth  Steel. 

Its  General  Offices  are  in  the  Carnegie  Building,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  with  Branch  Offices  as  follows:  Atlanta,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Denver,  Detroit, 
London  (England),  Minneapolis,  Montreal,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  is  also  represented  by  Sales  Agents  in  nearly 
every  country  in  the  world. 

Its  Blast  Furnaces  and  Steel  Works  occupy  about 

1.000  acres  of  land,  within  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  City  of  Pittsburg,  as  follows : 

Edgar  Thomson  Furnaces — 9 blast  furnaces ; product : Pig  Iron, 
Spiegel-eisen  and  Ferro-manganese.  Annual  capacity,  1,000,000 
gross  tons. 

Duquesne  Furnaces — 4 blast  furnaces  ; product : Bessemer, 
Basic  and  Special  Pig  Iron.  Annual  capacity,  800,000  gross  tons. 

Carrie  Furnaces — 2 blast  furnaces  ; product : Bessemer,  Basic 
and  Special  Pig  Iron.  Annual  capacity,  250,000  gross  tons. 

Lucy  Furnaces— 2 blast  furnaces;  product:  Bessemer,  Basic, 
Forge  and  Foundry  Pig  Iron.  Annual  capacity,  250,000  gross  tons. 

Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works — product : Bessemer  Steel  Rails 
and  Billets,  Annual  capacity,  600,000  gross  tons. 

Duquesne  Steel  Works — product : Bessemer  Steel  Rails,  Billets 
and  Splice  Bars.  Annual  capacity,  450,000  gross  tons. 

Homestead  Steel  Works — product : Plates,  Beams,  Channel 
and  other  Structural  Steel,  Armor  Plate  and  Forgings.  Annual 
capacity,  400,000  gross  tons  Bessemer  Steel  and  850,000  gross  tons 
Open  Hearth  Steel. 

Upper  Union  Mills — product : Plates,  Bars  and  Structural 
Steel.  Annual  capacity,  215,000  gross  tons. 

Lower  Union  Mills — product : Plates,  Bars,  Forgings  and 
Structural  Steel.  Annual  capacity,  80,000  gross  tons. 

Keystone  Bridge  Works — product : Steel  Bridges,  Elevated 
Railroads  and  Structural  Work.  Annual  capacity,  50,000  gross  tons. 

It  has  also  large  interests  in  Iron  Ore  Mines,  and  Coke  Works, 
and  in  the  Railroads  connecting  the  Mines  and  Ovens  with  the  Works. 
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FROM  ‘-THE  COMMERCIAL  WEST” 

TO  “THE.  COMMERCIAL  E:AST” 

The  Popular  Route  for  the 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  GRIP 

and  their  thousands  of  friends 

IS  THE 

Chicago,  Union  Pacific 

and  Northwestern  Line 

^ KASX  TRAINS  ALWAYS  ON  TIME  ^ 

Pullman  Doable-Dra'wmg  Room  Sleepers 

Pullman  Vesttbuled  Dining  Cars 

Pullman  Composite  Buffet-Smoking  and  Library  Cars 

(PLENTY  OF  ROOM  FOR  A GOOD  STORY) 

Free  Reclining  Chair-Cars  and  Tourist  Sleepers 

Xlic  “OVERLAND  LIMITED,”  leaving:  San  Francisco  Daily  at 
6 P.  M.,  is  the  Finest  and  Fastest  Train  in  the  'West ^ 

ONLY  3^  DAYS  TO  CHICAGO  3^ 

ONLY  4^  DAYS  TO  NEW  YORK  4t% 


Write  for  Pamphlets  and  full  information  to  any  representative  of  the  UNION  PACIFIC  RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY,  or 

10.  Ij.  IjOMAX,  Gen.  PasseiijfGr  ami  Ticket  AKCut,  1).  W.  HITCHCOCK,  General  Agent, 

OMAHA,  NKB.  SA\  KKANCISCO,  CAL. 
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MURPHY,  GRANT  & CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

J'taplc  and  ^auty  gry  ®iaod5 

CORNER  SANSOME  AND  BUSH  STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


LEVI  STRAUSS  & CO. 

%mipjoxUxs 

14  and  16  BATTERY  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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NEUSTADTER  BROS. 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

^cn^s  ^itrntshing  ©oods 

S.  W.  CORNER  SANSOME  AND  PINE  STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


KITTLE  & CO. 


and  ©oinmissiou  Ulcrchants 

AND  nEALKRS  IN 

Naval  Stores  and  Heavy  Chemicals 


AGENTS  FOR  .... 

(Lift  Coats  (LlnraD  Companv 

i?iulavson,  IBonsfirlD  cS:  Co.’s  Ilinru  dirraDs 

l3roobs  ^pool  Cotton 
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LAGS  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 


BURLAPS  AND  DUCK  TENTS, 
AWNINGS  AND  HAMIMOCKS. 


Flour,  6rain  and  Oro  Bags, 

BELTING  AND  TWINES, 


NIpVIIIp  ^ C'O  31  and  33  California  Street, 

WL  yjKJtf 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

J.  P.  AIVIES.  E.  F.  HARRIS.  J.  H.  AMES. 

Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Bass,  Burlaps,  Cwincs,  Cents,  Flags, 

HOP  BAGGING,  AWNINGS  AND  DUCK, 

Hydraulic  Hose,  Camp  Furniture,  Waterproof  Covers,  Wagon  Sheets. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Smith  & Dove  Manufacturing  Co., 

Andover,  Shawsheen  & Essex  Bag  Twines, 

A.  J.  Tower's  Fish  and  Shield  Brands  Oiled  Clothing. 

100-104  SACRAMENTO  STREET,  cor.  Drumm, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


10-12  North  First  Street, 
Portland,  Ore. 
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ESTABLISHED  >IAY,  1850.  I^C0RP0RATED  FEB.  5,  1890. 

J.  A.  FOLGER  & CO., 


IMPORTERS  OF 

Coffees,  Teas  and  SjiieeS, 

1 04,  1 06,  1 08,  no  California  St., 


Pioneer  Steam 
Coffee  and  Spice  Mills. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


^1.  J.  BRANDENSTEIN  & CO., 


T1)€  Pride  of 
Japan 


TPA 

JAATTINCi 


IMPOhiXERS, 

118  & 120  Market  Street,  15  & 17  California  Street, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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122  N.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET  95  and  97  N.  1st  STREET  83  FULTON  STREET 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  JOSE  NEW  YORK 

W.W.  MONTAGUE  & CO. 

INCORPORATED 

STOVBS  AND  MDTALS 

TINNERS’  AND  PLUMBERS’  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 

Sheet  Iron,  Tin  Plates,  Pumps 

Iron  Pipe  and  Brass  Goods  for  Gas,  Steam  and  Water 

Plain,  Japanned,  Planished  and  Stamped  Tinware 

Granite,  Agate  and  Enameled  Iron  Wares 


309  to  317  Market  St.,  - SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CHAS.  G.  ROEBLING,  President  S.  V.  MOONEY.  Manager  W.  A.  ROEBLING,  Vice-President 

F.  W.  ROEBLING,  Treasurer  H.  L.  SHIPPY,  Secretary 

JOHN  A.  ROEBLING’S  SONS  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

WIRE,  INSULATED  WIRE  AND  WIRE  ROPE 

NEW  JERSEY  WIRE  CLOTH  CO. 

25  and  27  Fremont  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WORKS  AT  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 


THE  COMMERCIAL  AVESI. 


GEORGE  H.  TAY  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

TWetals  ^ ^ Pipe  ^ - 
plumbing  Supplies 

. . . HOrSE  FrRNISHlXG  HARDWARE  . . . 


MANl  l'ACri-  RKKS  OK 


FOI  NDERS  OF 


CANS  AND  SHEET  HETAL  GOODS 
614-620  BATTERY  ST. 


STOVES,  RANGES  AND  FURNACES 
ALVARADO,  CAL. 


49=53  KIRSX  STREET 

SAN  ERANCISCO 


W.  T.  GARRATT  & CO. 

Brass  and  Bell  Foundry  - iviachine  and  Hydraulic  Works 
Engineers’  Findings 

WATER,  GAS  AND  STEAM  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS 


The  Hooker  Steam,  Hand  and  Power  Pumps;  Centrifugal  Pumps;  The  Hall  Duplex  Steam 
Pumps;  Garratfs  Jackhead  Mining  Pump;  Combined  Pump  and  Boiler  Wine  Pumps  . . . 


Lonergan  Oilers;  Steam  and  Hydraulic  Gauges;  Steam  Whistles;  Bells  and  Gongs;  Logging  Jacks;  Water  and  Gas  Gates; 
Fire  Hydrants ; Brass  Work  for  Steam,  Water  and  Gas  ; Hydraulic  Rams ; 

Air  Compressors ; Metals 


OFFICE  AND  sALBSKoon^  FREMONT  and  NATOMA  STREETS 

Works : Cor.  Fifth  and  Brannan  Streets 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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S.  I.  HENDY,  President  and  Manager.  JOHN  H.  HENDY,  Superintendent. 

R.  CHARTREY,  Vice-President.  CHAS.  V.  MANNER,  Secretary. 


Incorporated  3^pteo’I>er  ^^tl),  i552. 

Josfjaa  Mend^  Aacl)inc  Worlds, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 


BOILERS,  ENGINES, 
PUMPS  and  MACHINERY 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


SPECIALTIES  OF  HYDRAULIC  MINING. 

Quartz  and  Saw  Mill  Machinery.  Automatic  Ore  Feeders.  Triumph”  Ore  Concentrators.  Hydraulic  Gravel 
Elevators.  Hydraulic  Giants 


jlrcbiuctural  Iron  Work,  Cisbt  and  l>eaop  Castings. 


Acrent'^  for  the 
Sale  of 


Principal  Office: 


"‘BATES  CORLISS”  ENGINES.  ""RUSSELL”  AUTOMATIC 
ENGINES.  ""EXCELSIOR”  BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  ‘"ERIE 
ENGINE  WORKS”  BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  BAND  AND 
CIRCULAR  SAW  MILLS.  ROTARY  AND  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
BUFFALO  DUPLEX  STEAM  PUMPS.  MACHINISTS'  TOOLS,  ETC. 

Machine  Works  and  Foundry  : 


38, 40,  42  and  44  FREMONT  STREET.  Cor.  RAY,  KEARNY  and  SAN  FRANCISCO  STREETS. 

SAN  KRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1831. 

Washburn  & Moen  Meg.  Co., 

TvIAKERS  OE 

Iron,  Steel  and  Copper  Wire 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIBTION. 


WIRE  ROPE  AND  CABLE,  INSULATED  WIRE,  SPRINGS, 
BALE  TIES,  WIRE  NAILS,  BARBED  WIRE, 


EVERY  KIND  OF  ELECTRIC  WIRE  A SPECIALTY. 

8 AND  lO  PINE  STREET, 


FACTORIES  AT 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


3AR  PRAACiaCO. 


FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
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JOHN  DUNCAN’S  SONS 

43  PARK  PLACE 

NEW  YORK 


THE  JUDSON  DYNAMITE  AND  POWDER  CO. 

(gXpIOSiPCS 

r-^DVNAMITIt,  BLACK  POWDKR,  FUSE,  CAPS,  IITC.^> 


*>r 


NO.  200  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


BIG  TREES.  SANTA  CRUZ  MTS. 


Scenes  on  the  Coast  Line,  Narrow  Gauge,  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
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TELEPHONE  MAIN  649 


e.  V.  mgncar 

PORT  COSTA  MILLS 
STARR  MILLS 


r^FLOUR 

326  CALIFORNIA  ST  • 9 N.  E.  Cor.  California  and  Sansome 
....SAN  FRANCISCO.... 


DEMING-PALMER  MILLING  CO. 

PROPRIETORS  OF  THE 


CAPITOL  MILLS 


114  AND  ii6  SACRAMENTO  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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HORACE  DAVIS.  PRESIDENT  MANAGING  DIRECTORS: 

D B.  MOODY,  SECRETARY  JAMES  W.  SPERRY 

JAMES  HOGG 


SPERRY  FLOUR  COMPANY 


ilfvrijant  jWtUrrs 


CAPACITY 

8,000  BARRELS  DAILY 


134  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


To  Chicago  in  82  Days! 

To  New  York  in  Days! 

...VIA... 


CHICACI),  UNION  PICIFIC  AND  NORTHWESTERN  LINE 


Through  Pullman  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  Daily 

All  Meals  Served  a la  Carte  in  Dining  Car 


I'or  full  information,  address:  R.  R.  RITCHIE,  General  Agent  Pacific  Coast, 

No.  2 New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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PIANOS 


ORGANS  PIANOS 


STEINWAY 

GABLER 

PEASE 


ESTEY 

STORY  & CLARK 
SYMPHONY 


WEBER 

ESTEY 

EMERSON 

SMITH  & BARNES 


SHERMAN,  GbAY  ^ GO. 

S.  V.  GOR.  KEARNY  AND  SyTTER  STS. 


SAN  FRANGISGO,  GAL. 

Musical  Mdse.  Sheet  Music  Music  Books 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


BUCKINGHAM  & HECHT 

INCORPORATED  DEC.  21,  1887 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES 


22^  AND  227  BUSH  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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WM.  WOLFF  & CO. 

IMPORTERS 

ffliile  Seal,  Meet  and  Cliandon,  Grande  Cnvee 

327  and  329  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JOHN  D.  SIEBE  FR.  C.  SIEBE  J.  F.  PLAGEMANN 

SiEBE  Bros.  & Placemann 

IPinc  anb  Ciciuor  JTtercIiante 

32^  to  33^  £TR£:£:'r 


S.  H.  Cor.  Sacramento  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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LIVINGSTON  & CO. 


^i\6l  Wl\ol^5al^  ii\ 


Wines  and 
Liquors 


206  and  208  Davis  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AVaicr  & Lobelein  5r^ ver^ 

INCORPORATED 


Office,  A-A-A-  ALISO  STREET 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAE. 


Telephone  Main  91 
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I.  LEWIS 

I.  bEVIS  & 

(£t(3ar  IHanufacturcrs 

539  East  15th  Street,  - NEW  YORK 

Branch,  400-402  Bank  Street 

CUPOLA  CIGAR  FACTORY  Newark  n j 


L.  KAUDER 

G0.  - — 


SMOKE 

EL  BELMONT 

CLEAR  HAVANA  CIGAR 
RINALDO  BROS.  & CO. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 

300  and  302  Battery  Street,  - - SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Branch  House,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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S.  BACHMAN  & CO. 

Successors  to  ESBERG,  BACHMAN  & CO. 

(jigars  T”obaeeos 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 


LA  ESTRELLA  | 

LA  HARMONIA  I 

RENOWN  CIGARS 

CAPITAN  GENERAL  { 

FLOR  DE  VALLENS  J 


DILLS  LEO 

HARDGROVES  PEACH 


I TOBACCOS 


DEPOT  FOR 

J.  B.  PACE  TOBACCO  CO. 


N.  E.  COR.  PINE  AND  BATTERY  STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SANCHEZ  & HAYA  CO. 


TAMPA,  FLA 


14  CHURCH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


02 
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M.  Stachelberg  & Co.’s 

bEbANB  STANFORB 


M.  A.  GUNST  & CO  , San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ESBERG-GUNST 

CIGAR  CO. 


Importers 


HAVANA,  Key  west  and  domestic 


CIGARS 


Salesrooms  and  Office  ; S.  W.  Cor.  Third  and  Alder  Streets 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Leading  Brands : 

GENERAL  ARTHUR 
LELAND  STANFORD 
EL  BELMONT 
SANDOW 


P.  O.  BOX  213 


Factories : 

TAMPA,  FLA.  and  NEW  YORK 


SEIDENBERG  & CO. 

Cigars 

Avenue:  A and  Seventy=Kiest  Street 


NEW  YORK 
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JULIUS  ELLINGER  & CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

^auana  Qigars 

KACXORIES  AX  XAMPA,  KLA.  AND  NKW  YORK 


Francesca 
La  Patricia 

General  King 

Lyceum  Bouquet 
Etc. 

Our  Motto: 

QUALITY  AND  MERIT  WILLARD  BROS.,  Distributors 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


La 


M.  A.  GUNST  & CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Havana,  Key  West  and  Domestic  Cigars 


LEADING  BRANDS 

GENERAL  ARTHUR,  LELAND  STANFORD,  REINA  LUISA 

ARISTOCRATICA,  LURLINE,  SANDOW,  CAMEO,  SPECKLED  BEAUTY 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT  AND  OFFICE: 

203  Kearney  Street,  - - SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BRANCHES 

Powell  & Ellis  under  Baldwin  Hotel 
Portland,  3d  and  Alder  Streets 
New  York,  S4th  St.  and  Second  Ave. 


MONTGOMERY  STREET  STORE 
S.  W.  Cor.  MONTGOMERY  AND  BUSH  STREETS 
TELEPHONE  MAIN  5512 


THE  COMMERCIAL  WEST. 


ESTABLISHED  1852 


INCORPORATED  1890 


The  Wertheimer  Company 


JOBBERS  OF 


Cigars,  Pipes  and  Tobaccos 


i 1 5 Battery  Street 


CIGARS: 

LA  FERNANDINA  ROBERT  MANTELL 

BATTLE  KING  FONTELLA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


TILLMANN  & BENDEL 


Importers  and  Wholesale 

GROCERS 


Importers  and  Dealers 

Tobaccos,  Cij^ars,  Etc. 


JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

TEA  IMPORTERS 


Jobbers  of 

COFFEES  AND  SPICES 

Manufacturers  of  Ground  Spices 
Roasted  and  Ground  Coffees 
Factory,  694-696  Battery  St. 


PROPRIETORS 

TILLMANN  CANNING  CO. 


Oakland,  California 


STORES  AND  OFFICES 

313  to  3*7  BATTERY  STREET 

400  to  410  CORMERCIAE  STREET 

401  to  411  CEAY  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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BERNARB  STAHbSiGO. 

MAKERS  OK 

Havana  Cigars 

Cor.  74tti  St.  and  1st  Ave.,  = = NEW  YORK 


SBHONSWICmiMLElElta, 

BILLIARD  AND  POOL  TABLES 

Billiard  Merchandise  of  Every  Description 

SALOON,  OFFICE  AND  DRUG  STORE  FIXTURES 

REKJRIOERAXORS 


DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION 


OFFICES  AND  SALESROOMS 

653  and  655  Market  St.,  SAN  KRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  1436 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

HCiynBOLiT  STEAMSHIP  G0. 

SAN  TRANGISGO,  GAL. 


NATHAN,  DOHRMANN  & CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 

CROCKERY,  GLASSWARE,  LAMPS 
PLATED  WARE,  CUTLERY,  ETC. 

Largest  and  best  selected  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Prices  quoted  upon 
application 


NATHAN.  DOHRMANN  & CO. 


122-132  Sutter  Street, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

THE  PACIFIC  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

(LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT) 


AMERICAN  BISCUIT  CO. 


SODA  CRACKERS 

GOLD  MEDAL  MAKERS  OF  350  VARIETIES  OF  BIS- 
CUITS FOR  PARTICULAR  PEOPLE 

45  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 


803  Battery  Street, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Goldberg,  Bowen  & Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

It  is  a Temptation  3ometimes 

To  a grocer  to  buy  imitation  foods. 

He  could  make  so  much  more  profit  and 
get  rich  quicker. 

So  he  reasons  and  too  often  falls. 

It  requires  stamina  to  sell  pure  food  of 
the  best  quality  all  the  time. 


Railroad  Gazette,  Friday,  June  24,  i8g8 


Gornppessed  ^ir  TVlotor  Qavs  in  Yle^x>  Yorl^ 

IN  our  issue  of  May  15  and  20  last  reference  was  made  to  the  plans  for 
running  the  Hoadley-Knight  compressed  air  cars.  On  page  363  we 
give  the  route  that  will  be  followed  by  the  cars  running  between  the  Twenty- 
third  and  Thirty-fourth  street  ferries.  The  complete  equipment  for  20  cars 
will  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  a service  between  the  Grand  Central  and 
Pennsylvania  roads  via  Twenty-third  street  ferry.  The  route  will  be  as 
follows  : Up  thirteenth  avenue  to  Twenty-eighth  street,  crossing  over  to 

Fourth  avenue,  up  Fourth  avenue  to  New  York  & New  Haven  Depot, 
west  over  Forty-second  street  to  Vanderbilt  avenue,  up  Vanderbilt  avenue 
to  New  York  Central  Depot,  across  Forty-fourth  street  to  Madison  avenue 
to  Forty-second  street,  and  so  return  to  Twenty-ninth  street  and  south  to 
Twenty-third  street  ferry.  Thus  the  large  passenger  traffic  between  these 
points  will  be  handled  with  the  same  convenience  as  carriages,  without  any 
transfer  or  exposure  to  inclement  weather. 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

EMPORIUM  AND  GOLDEN  RULE 
BAZAAR 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


ALDACE  F.  WALKER 
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KERBS,  WERTHEIM  & SCHIFFER 

1014-1016-1018-1020  Second  Avenue 

Cor.  54th  Street  NEW  YORK 


The  Largest  Cigar  Manufacturers 
in  the  United  States... 


ANNUAL  PRODUCT  OVER  FIFTY  MILLIONS 


AND  MANUFACUTRERS 
OF  THE  FAMOUS 


(^^i\^ral  IOq.  Ci^^i'5 

ai\^  Qan\^o  (^igar5— 


McCOY  & CO. 


2n<u,„fac.„««  £)iainonb”  (£igars 

NEW  YORK 

TILLMANN  & BENDEL 


^£LT\  F'rancisco,  Cal. 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

FRED  DE  BARY  & CO. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Geo  A Macbeth  Company 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


Manufacturers  of  the  finer  grade  lamp  glasses 
and  globes  “pearl  glass”  “pearl  top” 
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DJiRffALTEMCO. 

STEIN,  SIMON  & CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

IMPORTERS  OF 

CARPETS 

Woolens  and 

MATTINGS 

T ailors  T rimmings 

LINOLEUM 

OIL  CLOTHS 

S.  E.  Cor.  MARKET  and  SECOND  STS. 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS  and 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PAPER  HANGINGS 

529  and  531  MARKET  STREET 

NEW  YORK  PARIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

\\  and  J3  Walker  St.  28  Rue  de  la  Victoire 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

45  Leonard  Street  2IJ  Pine  Street 

HALE  BROS.  & CO.  HALE  & CO. 

SACRAMENTO  STOCKTON 

€.  (Elkus  Co. 

HALE  BROTHERS 

(INCORPORATED) 

MANUFACTURERS 

Dry  Goods 

GENTS’ FURNISHING  GOODS 

937,  939, 941, 943  and  945  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SALT  LAKE  SACRAMENTO 

Hotel  Templeton  JOl  to  107  J St.  and  904  to  916  Front  St. 

HALE  BROS.  & CO.  0.  A.  HALE  k CO.  HALE  & CO. 

PETALUMA  SAN  JOSE  SALINAS 

THE  COMMERCIAL  WEST. 
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ESTABLISHED  1852 


D,  GHIRURDELLI  CO, 


SUCCESSOR  TO 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  & SONS 


Cliocolate,  Cofee  anl  Caicea 


6I7  and  619  3AN30nn  STRICT 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EUGENE  W.  DURKEE 


JAMES  M.  FRENCH 


D.  K.  DURKEE  & CO. 


Spices,  Mustard,  Sauces 


EXTRACTS,  ETC. 


Nos.  135,  137  and  139  Water  Street 


NEW  YORK 


F.  H.  TYLER 


E.  L.  LABADIE 


MEBIUS  & DRESCHER 


S.  H.  TYLER  & SON 


Mee,CreaiiiTartar, Spices 


BAKING  POWDER — . 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS,  ETC. 


308-314  Front  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


IMPORTERS  AND 


Wliolesale  Grocers 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 


Cigars,  Tobacco  anb  itquors 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
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ADAMp-BOOTH  GO. 

Importers  and 
Wholesale  Grocers 

1009  to  1019  KRONT  ST. 


HALL,  LDHRS  & CO. 

IDl^oIcsalc  (Broccrs 
908-916  SECOND  ST. 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


Proprietors : 


Agents  for 


iiiiiK,(:EAiiysM 


“Our  Taste”  Hams  “Shasta”  Water 


THE 

HanBER 


THE  BEST  BICYCLE 
IN  THE  WORLD  . . . 


Wholesale  Druggists 


MANUFACTURED  IN  WESTBORO,  MASS. 


SACRAMENTO 


WEINSTOCK.  LUBIN  & CO. 

STATE  AGENTS 

Nos.  400  to  412  K Street 


SACRAMENTO 


LOCAL  AGENCIES  FOR  SALE 


WAITING  FOR  A ROLLER 
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Capital  Subscribed  and  Paid  up,  $150,000 
Incorporated  June  22d,  1891 

PHOEM  MlLLIl  Ca 

2ncrcf]ant  ITIillcrs 


G-:R^iisr 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Flour, -Meals -and -Mill -Feed 

Agents  Cormack’s  NUDAYENE  FLAKES 
Agents  PHOENIX  INSURANCE  CO.,  of  Hartford 

Office,  Mill  and  Warehouses 

Cor.  ijtl)  and  J Streets 

DIRECTORS 

Sacramento,  Cal. 


STOCKTON  MILLING  COMPANY 

Awarded  a Special  Gold  Medal,  State 
Fair  1890,  1891,  1892  and  1893 

PROPRIETORS  OF 

Crown^ — 

KlotariiTg 

5affalo 

Mills 

5revtng 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT  ROLLER  FLOUR  £i, 

LATEST  PROCESS 

ALSO  PROPRIETORS  OF 

Company 

CROWN  BRICK  WAREHOUSE 

With  Storage  Capacity  of  15,000  Tons 

H.  I.  SEYMOUR,  Manager 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

San  Francisco  Office,  112  California  Street 

Sacramento,  Cal.  - U.  S.  A, 

LINDLEY  & CO. 


■Wholesale  Dealers  i 


Groceries 

Liquors 

Tobacco 

Cigars 


SACRAMENTO 

CALIFORNIA 
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A.  C.  TUBBS,  President  CHAS.  W.  KELLOGG,  Secretary 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1856 

A.  MICHALITSCHKE  JOS.  MICHALITSCHKE 

PreNldeiit  Vice-President 

E.  F.  GCTSCHOW,  Sec.  and  Gen.  Maiicrr. 

I>1ICHALITSCHKE  BROS.  & CO. 

Tubbs  Cor(bip;e  Company 

Mniiiirartiin  rs  of  nil  sl/es  of 

inanila  and  Sisal  Rope 

Mannrncturers  niid  Importers  nt 

Havana  ® (^igar^ 

Plug  and  Smoking  Tobacco 

BINDER  TWINE,  LATH  YARN,  DRILLING  CABLES, 
WHALE  LINE,  ROPE  FOR  TRANSMISSION 
OF  POWER 

AGENTS  FOR  SEIDENBERG  & CO.,  KEY  WEST 
AND  NEW  YORK  CIGARS 

IMPORTERS  OF  HAVANA  CIGARS,  TURKISH 
AND  OTHER  FOREIGN  TOBACCOS  AND 
CIGARETTE  PAPER 

607,  609,  6H  and  6J3  Front  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

FACTORY  AT  POTRERO 

239  Kearny  St.,  cor.  Bush 

BRANCH  SAN  FRANCISCO 

900  MARKET  ST.  ‘OALiN  T" 

Telephone:  MAIN  1332. 

D.  B.  PIKE  & CO. 

ED.  FAY  E.  J.  FOSTER 

Formerly  Coblentz,  Pike  & Co. 
Successors  to  John  F.  Bowman  & Co. 
Established  1856 

Grand  Motel  Cafe 

New  Montgomery  Street 

Importers,  Wholesale  Dealers 

Wines  and  Liiiiiors 

213  and  215  Battery  Street 

Fosler  k Fay  SAN  FRANCISCO 

NEAR  CALIFORNIA 

c..  — f s.  SAN  FlUNCISCO 

Covington,  Ky. 
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AMERICAN  OR  EUROPEAN  PLAN 
BOARD  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ROOMS 

] JGK  HOGSE 

JOHN  H,  WISE  ESTABLISHED 

HARRY  E.  WISE  i860 

CHRISTY  & WISE 

THE  FINEST  DINING-ROOIVl 
IN  THE  WORLD 

K.  B.  SOULE 

MANAGER 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Commission  Mercliants 

Office,  212  Sansome  Street 

WAREROOMS  c*  17  « 

Cor.  Fifth  and  Townsend  Sts.  caii  rrancisco 

P.  O.  Box  2221. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BOSTON 

JT'S  PURE  THAT'S  SURE 

F.  CHEVALIER  & CO. 

PURE  GRAPE  BRANDY 

Wliiskev 

MeixtaBts 

Vina 

AND  LIQUOR  DEALERS 

Di‘>tiUer'(5 

9f  n,  13  and  15  Beale  Street 

PALO  ALTO  WINERY 
VINA  WINERY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Room  3_^  S j 9 Market  Street 

Branch  Office,  205  Washington  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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Cafe  Cotcmibia 


GREEN  BROS.,  Proprietors 


13  AND  15  POWELL  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


COMPLIMENTS 

OF 


CHARLES  GRAEF  & CO. 


7 BE  COMMERCIAL  WES 7. 
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ROOS  BROTHERS 

(INCORPORATED) 

Clothing,  Pnrnishing  Goods,  Hots,  &»c. 

27,  29,  31,  33,  35  and  37  KEARNY  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MANFRED  H.  HEYNEMANN 


HEYNEMANN  & CO. 


ARTHUR  ELOESSER 


IMPORTERS  OF 


Underwear,  Hosiery,  Suspenders,  Neckwear, 
Handkerchiefs,  Blankets,  Comforters,  Etc, 


(Sxccistor  5l?trts 


• CAN’T  BUST  ’EM  OVERALLS  <M. 

Made  by  White  Labor  only 

Factory  and  Salesrooms,  33  and  35  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 


WM.  COHEN 


LEOPOLD  HIRSCH 


W.  COFILN,  HIRSCH  & CO. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

(©ntt0’  dFunu0|)ing  <§ooti0  mxh  Clotliing 

3 and  5 Battery  Street,  near  Market  Street 

New  York  Office,  1 15  Worth  street  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BROWN  BROS.  & CO. 

itiaiiufacturers  of 

Clatliiiig  and  Fnrnisliing  G-ands 

IN  ALL  THEIR  BRANCHES 

Sole  Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Oregon  City  Cassimere  Clothing" 

SOLE  AGENTS  OREGON  CITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 


SCHWEITZER  & CO. 

ImporKrs 

Hosiery,  Gloves,  Handkerchiefs  and  Furnishing  Goods,  Laces,  Embroideries,  Corsets, 
Ribbons  and  White  Goods 

Nos.  21  So  23  BATTERY  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


81  Walker  Street,  new  York 


IIIR  COMMERCIAL  WEST. 


Compliment*  of  A.  G.  RUSS 


A,  CHESEBROUGH 
O.  T.  SEWALL 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  & CO. 


VV.  D.  CLARK 
E.  R.  DIMOND 


SHIF*F*IN0  and  COMIVIISSION  MERCHANTS 

202  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AGENTS  EOR 


DEARBORN  & CO’S  DISPATCH  LINE  FROM  NEW  YORK 
THE  HAWAIIAN  LINE  OF  PACKETS 
BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 
ONTARIO  COTTON  DUCK 


THE  CUNARD  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 
THE  CHINA  TRADERS  INSURANCE  CO.  (LIMITED) 
VIVIAN  & SON’S  YELLOW  METAL  SHEATHING 
HARTMANN’S-RAHTJEN’S  COMPOSITION  ; 


L.  SARONI  S.  KOHN 

LOaiS  SARONI  & 00. 

Manufacturirig  Confectioners  and  Sngar  Grinders 

Importers  of  Nuts,  Tools  and  Confectioners'  Supplies.  Raw  Sug;ars  a Specialty 

508-512  Front  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  24S 

SOUTHFIELD  WELLINGTON  ~ 

A Trial  Will  Convince  You  that  this  is  the  IMost  Economical  as  well  as  the  >Iost  Satisfactory  Coal  in  this  I'larket 

CHARLES  R.  ALLEN  A T M4  Steuart  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Agent  t.  ./t.  J /\  I J 972  Broadway,  OAKLAND 

HAVE  YOUR  DEAEER  SEND  THIS  COAE 
LET  BEARER  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  WITH  ANY  DEALER  YOU  CHOOSE 

THERE  WILL  THEN  BE  A TWOFOLD  BENEFIT 

LY.MAN  STEWART,  PRESIDENT  W.  L.  STEWART,  SECRETARY 

D.  T.  PERKINS,  Vice-President  ALEX.  WALDIE,  Treasurer 

UNION  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

PRODUCERS  AND  REFINERS  OF 

F*etrolenn'i,  F'nel  Oilw,  IvLiL>ricatin^'  Oils,  AsplYaltLiin 

Refinery,  OLEUM,  CAL.  Head  Office,  SANTA  PAULA,  CAL.  Branch  Office,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Manufacturing  and  Sales  Department,  FRED.  L.  KINO,  Manager 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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EARL  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Paid=up  Capital  and  Surplus,  = = = $250,000.00 

MAIN  OFFICES  : 

SACRAMENTO  and  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

BRANCHES  : 

CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA 

OpGt^ti'Pig^  iPi  all  (i)l  (jallfef^ia 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE,  318  W.  3d  ST.,  Near  Broadway 

R.  L.  CRAIG,  President  G.  WITHERSPOON,  Secretary  E.  A.  STUART,  Vice-Pres. 

Craig,  Stuart  & Company 

IMPORTERS 

H)F?oIesaIc  ® (Broccrs,  ® (£tgars  ® anb  ® Cobacco 

112-118  So.  Los  Angeles  Street 


Teleplione  775 


LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 


A\.  A.  Nevmarb  erCompan'i^ 

imPGRTeRS  RRD  WBGDeSRCe  6RGGGRS 

141-151  North  Los  Angeles  Street 
l_OS  ANGEL-ES,  - - CALIFORNIA 


Haac  Rarnch  g pn  '"■powers,  wholesale  Grocers 
lludOf  Ddl  UCII  Ol  L/U»  and  Wholesale  Druggists 

JOBBERS  OF  TOBACCO,  CIGARS,  LIQUORS,  ETC. 


320  to  326  N.  Los  Angfeles  Street 


New  York  Office,  140  Franklin  Street 
San  Francisco  Office,  tOO  California  Street 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


C.  J.  WETMORE,  President 

1 Paris  Exposition,  1880 
GOLD  MEDALS  ' Chicago  World’s  Fair,  1893 

I California 

Wetmore-Bowen  Co. 


CHAS.  E.  BOWEN,  Vice-Pres.  and  Mangr. 

Lyon  (France)  Exposition,  1894  California  State  F< 

Midwinter  Fair,  S.  F. , 1894  Atlanta  Expositioi 

Fair,  1896  California  State  Fair,  1897 


Wine  nurcbams 

3 IVTontgom^ery  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAE. 


Xeleplioiie  Main  5075 


Proprietors  CRESTA  BLANCA  SOUVENIR  WINES 
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T.  tA.  FERGaSON-  F*ficlfie  Coast  Agent 

HERMITAGE  WHISKIES 


Bottled  in  Bond 
under 

(lovernment  Supervision 


DISTILLED  1883 


BOURBON  AND  RV£ 


719  MARKET  street, 


SAN  ERANGISeO 


LYONS’  GRENADINE 


LYONS’  WALNUTINE 


THE  E.  G.  LYONS  CO. 

LIQUOR  

IDincs,  Syrups,  dorbtals,  Bitters 

506=512  JACKSON  STREET,  = . . = SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Agents:  The  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Ass’n,  St.  Louis,  Me. 

BELVtSTA  WINES  ORANGE  TONIC  CORDIAL 


PAB3T  CAPS 


Is  situated  almost  in  the  center  of  the 
business  community  of  San  Francisco 


Direct  Street  Car  Connections  with  the  Ferries,  Park,  Cliff  House,  Northern  and 
Southern  Portions  of  the  City — in  fact,  “All  Roads  Lead  to  Pabst  Cafe” 

N.  E.  CORNER  POWELL  AND  ELLIS  STREETS 

OPPOSITE  BALDWIN  HOTEL 

distant  from  ALL  the  A Popular  After-tke-Theatre  Resort. 

Leading  Theaters,  ana  front  Market  Telephone,  Main  S40  Famous  for  fine 

Street,  in  tsvo  different  directions  LUNCHES  AND  DINNERS 

NEVESt  CLOSED OPEN  NIGHT  AND  DAY 


P.  C.  ROSSI,  President 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  1111 


A.  SBARBORO,  Secretary 

ITALIAN  SWISS  AGRICULTURAL  COLONY 

SONOMA  COUNTY  ASTI  CALIFORNIA 

pioDucrvB  of  ffim  Winm  anh  Iranhies 

Largest  Vineyard  of  Choice  European  Wine  Grapes  in  the  United  States  Concrete  Winery  and  Distillery  Unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  United  States 

Salesrooms  and  Vaults : 109  BATTERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Secretary’s  Office  : 524  Montgomery  St. 

GOLD  MEDALS:  Genova,  Italy,  1892 ; Dublin,  Ireland,  1892 ; Chicago,  U.  S.  A.,  1893 ; San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.,  1894. 


A.  S.  Hallidie,  President 


W.  A.  Grubb,  Secretary 


Victor  Enginger,  Treasurer  and  Manager 


CALIFORNIA  WIRE  CLOTH  CO. 


MANUEACTl  RICRS  OF  AU,  KINDS  OF 


Wire  Netting 


BRASS,  COPPER,  IRON,  TINNED 
GALVANIZED  AND  STEEL 


Wire  Cloth 


NOK.  8 AND  10  RINE  Sa'REET 

POWELL  SA.N  KRANCISCO 


LAKE  TAHOE 


Scenes  on  Ogden  Route,  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
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THE  A.  S.  HpPKmS  CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WARE 

PAPER  BAGS,  STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS 
Manila  and  Straw  Paper,  Brooms,  Brushes,  Handles,  Twine,  Notions 
311  and  313  J Street,  Bet.  Third  and  Fourth,  - - - SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


T.  L.  HORN 


B.  H.  PENDLETON 


HORN  & CO. 

Importers  of  Tobacco  and  Cigars 
205  BATTERY  STREET,  Near  California 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Compliments  of 

JAMES  ELBER 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Compliments  of 

H.  J.  SADLER 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Compliments  of 


Compliments  of 

A.  B0REL 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Compliments  of 

A.  S.  HALLIBIE 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Compliments  of  the 

MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


OF  NEW  YORK 
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OSCAR  BOLDEMANN  ADOLPH  C.  BOLDEMANN 

A.G.B0bBEmNN5iGe. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Essential  Oils 


manufacturers  of_ E^xtra.ct^  ancl  Fine  Perfumnies 


RAW  MATERIALS 

FOR  PERFUMERS,  SOAP  MAKERS,  CONFECTIONERS 
AND  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  MANUFACTURERS .... 


313-315  Front  Street^  - - SAN  FRANCISCO^  CAF 


Telqyhone  Main  774 
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V.  r.  PCTERSeN’S 


Importer  and  Dealer  in  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  NUTS 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


T3^'  ■' 

, iiClfh'Jt-. 


i?' 


ry-'T~  ■ 


